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America  has  a  distinctive  civilization  of  its  own.  Built  upon 
its  English  foundation  and  not  unmindful  of  its  Saxon  an¬ 
cestry,  it  has  retained  the  best  part  of  the  earlier  civilization  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Many  distinctive  American  institu¬ 
tions  have  grown  up  in  our  country,  none  of  them,  however,  so 
thoroughly  American  as  our  system  of  public  schools.  The  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  this  system  is  that  in  order  to  secure  the  safety 
and  perpetuity  of  the  republic,  all  the  children  and  youth  must 
be  educated.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  education,  our  fathers 
adopted  this  principle  —  that  all  the  property  of  the  state  should 
be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  state.' 

It  is,  therefore,  very  plain  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  our 
government  should  be  taught  .in  all  of  the  public  schools.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  the  teachers  should  have  in  their  own  minds 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  history  of  civil  government, —  its  growth, 
conditions,  and  especially  the  limitations  of  its  province.  This 
article  has  a  two  fold  object.  It  is  designed  to  develop  : 

1.  The  origin  and  growth  of  civil  government,  including  the 
change  which  has  lieen  brought  about  from  the  monarchical  type 
to  the  democratic  and  republican  principle. 

2.  To  show  the  changed  character  of  government  in  respect  to 
its  province  and  the  broadening  out  of  its  scope  and  powers. 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVEI/)1’MENT. 

Doubtless  civil  government  began  with  the  family.  The  father, 
the  patriarch,  was  at  the  head  of  the  family.  He  was  the  ruler, 
dictator,  autocrat ;  hence  the  generic  idea  of  monarch  and  the 
monarchy.  From  the  single  fsimily,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the 
father  became  the  grandfather  and  stood  at  the  head  of  an 
extended  family  which  soon  developed  into  a  tribe.  Then  the 
patriarch  was  at  the  head  of  his  clan.  If  there  was  a  law  giver 
on  the  one  hand  there  must  be  ol)edience  to  him  on  the  other.  In 
process  of  time  the  tribe  developed  into  a  petty  kingdom  and  by 
the  union  of  petty  kingdoms  a  monarchy  resulted.  Growth, 
development,  increase,  is  the  law  of  nature.  Large  and  powerful 
monarchies  resulted.  Egypt,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Greece,  Home  in 
succession  acquired  great  power,  and  now  and  then  a  single  mon¬ 
arch  ruled  the  world.  This  power  was  arbitrary,  autocratic, 
unbridled. 

In  modern  times  only  one  serious  attempt  has  threatened  to 
engulf  the  nations  of  Europe  and  bring  them  under  the  control  of 
a  single  military  will.  But  Napoleon  Bonaparte  found  his  Water¬ 
loo  and  ended  his  course  on  the  Island  of  St  Helena. 

THE  CENTRAL  IDEA  OF  GOVERNMENT,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  original  idea  of  government  was  safety,  protection.  In  the 
early  times  a  tribe  would  be  subject  to  marauding  expeditions 
from  a  neighboring  tribe.  The  province  of  government  was  to 
protect  this  tribe  from  such  marauding.  Occasionally  too  the 
tribe  itself  would  wish  to  undertake  some  expeditions  against  the 
neighboring  tribes.  .Antagonism  to  one’s  neighbors  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  original  motto  of  tribes  and  petty  kingdoms.  As  these 
rulers  increased  in  power  and  the  monarch  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  his  ambition  grew  apace  until  some¬ 
times  it  was  insatiable.  All  this  implies  military  force.  The 
earlier  governments  were  military  in  character.  Military  expedi¬ 
tions  against  rivals  and  military  defense  against  expeditions  of 
rivals  were  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
therefore,  we  may  say  that  governments  were  military  :  protection 
from  without  was  the  primary'  watchword. 

In  process  of  time  the  character  of  the  governments  changed, 
because  the  necessity  grew  up  of  protecting  the  people,  not  only 
from  enemies  without  but  also,  and  especially,  from  enemies 
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within.  It  came  to  be  ob.served  that  there  were  wrong  doers 
within  the  tribe  or  petty  kingdom  or  nation,  and  it  was  to  insure 
justice,  to  protect  against  thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  that  the 
law  and  power  of  government  must  be  exercised.  Hence  a  new 
idea  in  government  had  established  itself.  While  at  first  the  domi¬ 
nant  province  was  to  protect  by  the  military  arm  from  foreign 
offenders  against  the  public  peace,  now  the  government  exercises 
itself  to  protect  its  citizens  or  subjects  from  wrong  doers  within. 
Government  during  this  second  period  may  be  called  the  Police 
government.  Meantime  the  military  power  had  not  ceased  to 
exist,  but  as  humanity  developed  and  the  race  was  elevated  the 
military  power  became  subordinated  in  importance  to  the  police 
force.  The  multiplicity  of  laws  in  a  nation,  a  tribe  or  a  state,  for 
protection  against  wrong  doers,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this 
form  of  government —  the  police  period. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  another  phase  of  government  arose. 
It  was  found  to  be  not  enough  for  the  civil  power  to  cope  with 
foreign  military  force  and  to  guard  against  the  criminal  class  but 
the  necessity  was  manifest  for  a  different  species  of  law  and  a 
different  development  of  civil  force.  Hitherto  the  civil  power 
had  been  restraining,  repressive,  not  aggressive,  now  it  reaches 
out  and  becomes  positive,  seeking  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
No  longer  confined  to  its  restraining  influence  against  wrong 
doers,  it  enters  upon  active  operations  for  the  public  good. 

One  of  the  earliest  illustrations  of  this  change  of  public  policy 
is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  the  postal  system.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  undertake  to  send  letters  and  printed  matter  under  its 
own  protection  and  by  means  of  its  own  officers,  because  the 
proper  development  of  the  body  politic  demands  it,  it  can  do 
many  other  things  which  the  public  good  may  require.  Once  the 
principle  is  established  —  that  government  aims  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  —  it  is  at  liberty  to  undertake  whatever  the 
general  welfare  requires ;  hence  in  modern  times  governments 
have  become  great  political  corporations  exercising  their  power 
for  the  public  good,  for  the  development  of  the  nation,  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  people. 

Political  power  to-day  is  exerted  along  these  three  lines  —  the 
military  force,  the  police  force,  and  for  the  general  welfare.  Our 
nation  to-day  conducts  its  postal  system,  carries  on  its  coast  sur¬ 
vey,  establishes  lighthouses  and  life  saving  stations,  dredges 
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rivers  and  harbors,  maintains  its  weather  bureau,  its  geological 
survey,  and  whatever  seems  wise  to  undertake  for  the  uplift  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  By  the  wise  forethought  of  the  fathers 
who  framed  the  constitution  it  lays  its  powerful  hand  even  upon 
interstate  commerce  and  regulates  the  management  of  our  rail¬ 
roads  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South, 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  elements  of  growth  here  enumer¬ 
ated  will  readily  show  one  how  the  governmental  power  is  broad¬ 
ening  and  deepening  and  extending.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time 
will  come  when  the  military  arm  will  sink  into  utter  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Doubtless  the  time  is  far  distant  when  police  force  will  no 
longer  be  needed  but  it  surely  is  legitimate  to  anticipate  the  time 
when  our  government,  both  state  and  national,  will  in  broader 
lines  and  deeper  channels  endeavor  to  promote  the  public  good 
and  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  by 
methods  at  present  not  undertaken  or  thought  of. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  ancient  world  was  governed  by  monarchies.  The  will  of 
the  monarch  was  law.  The  uplift  of  humanity  brought  about 
restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  ruler.  The  list  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  masses  to  secure  their  rights  from  grasping  mon- 
archs  is  a  long  one.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  call  attention  to 
two  or  three  epochs.  Ancient  attempts  to  maintain  democratic 
or  republican  governments  were  made  with  varying  success.  It 
was  left,  however,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  work  out  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  elevating  the  masses  and  restricting  political  power  of 
whatever  kind  it  might  be.  One  of  the  most  important  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  line  happened  at  Runnymede,  in  the  year  1215,  when 
the  barons  of  England  wrested  Magna  Charta  from  King  John. 
Here  began  the  true  history  of  the  upward  growth  of  the  English 
nation.  Hitherto  the  whole  people  had  been  in  a  condition  of  vas¬ 
salage,  their  freedom  was  entirely  lost  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  actually  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery.  Even  the  barons 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  sovereign 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  divest  them  of  the  rank  and  privileges  which 
men  of  that  class  had  always  enjoyed,  and  which  they  had  always 
defended  with  the  sword.  No  king  would  naturally  be  willing  to 
part  with  his  power  except  by  compulsion.  The  barons  had  raised 
a  large  army  and  had  taken  the  city  of  London.  Finally  King  John 
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reluctantly  submitted  and  signed  the  instrument  which  the  barons 
had  prepared.  One  of  the  most  important  articles  contained  in 
it  guaranteed  that  “No  delay  should  take  place  in  doing  justice 
to  everyone ;  and  no  freeman  should  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  dis¬ 
possessed  of  his  free  tenement,  outlawed  or  banished  unless  by 
the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers.”  King  John  was  a  wicked  king 
and  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  demands  of  his  people. 

“  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  but  they  grind  exceeding 
fine.”  Five  centuries  and  a  half  are  required  to  span  the  space 
between  the  wicked  John  and  the  stubborn  George,  the  Third. 
The  latter  king  reigned  sixty  years,  which  period  covered  the 
whole  space  from  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  to  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  in  1815.  When  “  England,  proudly  imperious,  drunk 
with  success,  dictated  humiliating  terms  to  France  and  robbed 
her  of  all  her  possessions  in  North  America,”  in  the  treaty  of 
1763,  a  French  statesman  at  once  said  ;  “  England  has  overshot 
the  mark ;  her  next  step  will  be  to  tax  her  American  colonies  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  their  next  step  will  be,  no 
longer  needing  the  British  protection,  to  throw  off  all  allegiance 
and  assume  their  own  independence.”  No  event  in  the  history  of 
King  George’s  long  reign  was  so  significant  in  relation  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  human  race  as  the  independence  of  the  British 
American  colonies.  On  the  one  hand  the  triumph  of  the  allied  armies 
over  Napoleon  perhaps  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  great 
military  power  over  Europe ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  American  colonies  had  a  remarkable  effect,  positive 
and  aggressive.  These  colonies  came  to  be  a  republic.  Here  was 
established  a  new  nation  based  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  All 
just  powers  of  government  emanate  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  The  equality  of  men  before  the  law  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  republican  government.  Our  great  nation  to-day 
embodies  the  strongest  principles  of  government  with  the  least 
friction,  the  greatest  strength,  and  it  guarantees  a  perpetuity  to 
be  found  nowhere  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have 
made  greater  progress  in  wealth,  in  resources,  in  industries,  in 
population  and  in  extent  of  territory  than  any  other  nation  has 
ever  made  in  the  same  length  of  time.  We  hold  to-day  one-sixth 
of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  one-fifth  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
world,  one-fourth  of  the  agriculture  of  the  world  and  one-third  of 
the  mining  of  the  world.  Moreover  our  wealth  is  more  generally 
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distributed  among  the  masses  of  the  people  than  is  the  case  in 
and  other  nation  to-day.  These  conditions  and  results  are  largely 
due  to  our  form  of  government  which  is  based  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people,  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

I  look  for  a  bright  future  for  the  human  race.  I  cannot  see 
how  a  student  of  history  can  be  a  pessimist.  The  golden  age  is 
in  the  future.  The  world  is  not  growing  worse  but  better.  One 
is  authorized  to  say  to  any  suffering  or  despondent  fellow  mortal, 
“  Be  of  good  courage,  strengthen  thine  heart ;  ”  the  evil  days  are 
behind  us ;  the  future  will  be  glorious. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  EXPRESSION. 


JOHN  WRIGHT  BUCKHAM.  SALEM. 


The  fundamental  impulse  which  issues  in  language  is  the 
impulse  to  give  expression  to  truth.  Truth  has  many  and 
varied  forms.  It  pertains  to  all  the  different  functions  of  life. 
There  is  a  truth  of  the  senses,  of  the  intellect,  of  the  feelings,  of 
the  will ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  language,  or  expression, 
for  all  of  these  forms  of  truth.  Science  is  language  ;  art  is  lan¬ 
guage  ;  philosophy  is  language ;  literature  is  language ;  music  is 
language  ;  conduct  is  language. 

There  is  a  strong  instinctive  impulse  on  the  part  of  truth  to 
find  expression,  to  embody  itself  in  language.  It  is  like  the  strug¬ 
gling  of  some  forms  of  animal  life  toward  metamorphosis,  or  like 
the  desire  which  seems  to  animate  certain  substances,  when  in  the 
gaseous  or  liquid  state  to  assume  the  solid  state.  Unexpressed 
truth  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfied.  Of  itself  it  is  impotent  to 
attain  expression.  It  awaits  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God.  To  them  is  given  the  high  and  holy  prerogative  of  convert¬ 
ing  truth  into  language. 

The  relation  between  truth  and  language,  affecting  as  it  does 
intelligent  beings,  is  a  moral  one.  The  process  by  which  truth  is 
transferred  into  language  is  governed  by  ethical  principles. 
When  one  is  moved  to  give  expression  to  truth,  moral  integrity 
requires  (1)  that  the  impulse  l)e  olieyed,  and  (2)  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  correspond  to  and  represent  the  reality. 

1.  Failure  to  give  expression  to  truth  involves  moral  culpa¬ 
bility. 
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When  truth  visits  the  soul,  stirring  all  its  energies,  and  yet 
fails  to  find  expression,  the  soul  which  thus  allows  truth  to  die 
through  inanition  experiences  a  sense  of  moral  failure  and  guilt. 
Conviction, —  which  is  truth  in  individual  visitation — demands 
utterance.  “I  believe  and  therefore  have  I  spoken.”  Not  to- 
speak  when  one  believes  is  to  imprison  the  King’s  messenger  and 
withhold  his  message.  Unexpressed  conviction  rebukes,  ener¬ 
vates,  stultifies  the  soul. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  joy  greater  than  that  of  free  and 
full  self-expression.  It  is  like  the  joy  of  a  bird  in  the  use  of  its 
wings,  like  the  joy  of  a  tree  that  is  free  to  spread  its  roots  and 
branches  far  and  wide,  like  the  joy  of  the  wind  as  it  sweeps  unim¬ 
peded  across  the  prairie,  like  the  joy  of  the  stars  as  they  revolve 
in  their  courses. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  conviction  be  one  of  theory,  of 
fact,  or  of  beauty ;  whether  it  find  embodiment  in  literature,  or 
conduct,  or  art.  It  demands  some  form  of  outward  expression. 
Theremin,  in  his  essay  “  Eloquence  a  Virtue,”  is  right  in  dis¬ 
covering  a  moral  element  in  eloquence  but  wrong  in  denying  it 
to  other  forms  of  truth  expression.  “  Production  in  poetry  and 
philosophy,”  he  says,  “is  a  species  of  activity  which  may  be 
denominated  the  isolated,  or  that  which  retreats  into  itself  again. 
For  it  simply  unfolds  an  idea,  and  in  that  process  has  no  other 
end  but  this  idea  and  its  unfolding.  That  which  has  been  formed 
in  this  way  can,  indeed,  like  all  that  exists,  exert  an  outward 
influence  ;  yet  it  never  owes  its  origin  to  the  design  of  exerting 
such  an  influence.  There  is  another  species  of  activity  which 
always  aims  at  an  outward  change,  either  in  the  sentiments  or 
convictions  of  individual  men,  or  in  the  social  and  family  relations, 
or  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical.'  Now,  to  this  species  of  practical 
activity — the  sum  total  of  which  constitutes  social  life — elo¬ 
quence  also  belongs,  and  it  is  so  entirely  implicated  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  existing  at  the  particular  time  that  even  in  thought 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  them.  “  But  it  is  not  simply  the 
desire  to  exert  an  influence,  much  less  to  exert  an  immediate 
influence,  which  makes  expression  a  virtue.  It  is  the  obligation 
to  express  truth,  to  make  others  see  what  we  see  and  to  feel  what 
we  feel,  whether  it  affects  their  practical  conduct  or  not.  This 
obligation  holds  in  the  realm  of  poetry  and  philosophy  as  truly  as 
in  that  of  public  speech,  and  the  fulfillment  of  it  is  a  virtue.  ”  ^ 

1  Theremin’s  "  Eloquence  a  Virtue,”  Sbedd,  p.  64. 
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“  Fool  to  be  dumb,  and  to  dissemble ! 

Alas  for  the  song  I  never  wrote !”  2 

The'cry  of  the  dumb  poet  is  as  sad  as  any.  The  story  of  unex¬ 
pressed  truth,  unuttered  and  unlived  conviction,  is  the  story  of 
humanjfailure  and  regret. 

2.  Failure  to  give  truth  correct  expression  also  involves  moral 
culpability. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  one  publish  his  conviction,  or  embody 
his  vision,  he  is  under  strict  obligation  to  give  truth  true  erpres- 
sion.  He  may  not  stumble  in  his  message,  or  color  his  picture 
falsely,  without  moral  dereliction. 

Imperfect  representation  of  truth  consists  (1)  in  excessive  or 
extravagant  expression.  In  art  this  is  the  fault  of  exaggerated 
idealism,  the  neglect  of  reality.  In  conduct  it  is  the  fault  of 
fanaticism.  In  speech  and  literature  it  is  the  fault  of  over-state¬ 
ment. 

The  earnest  sincere  soul  will  be  careful  to  limit  itself  to  the 
enclosures  of  truth.  After  the  vehement  and  lavish  declarations 
of  their  affection  for  their  father  from  her  shallow  sisters, 
pure,  true  Cordelia  would  simply  say  :  “  I  love  your  majesty 

according  to  my  bond,  nor  more  nor  less.” 

The  temptation  to  voice  more  than  is  in  the  heart  is  very 
strong,  and  at  times  very  plausible  and  deceptive.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  of  the  pulpit.  The  consciousness  that  the 
transcendent  truths  with  which  he  is  dealing  demand  commensur¬ 
ate  utterance  leads  the  preacher  to  adopt,  not  infrequently,  a  tone 
and  language  surpassing  his  own  experience.  He  endeavors  to 
express  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  feel  rather  than  what  he 
really  does  feel ;  the  result  is  the  creation  of  that  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  extravagance  which  is  so  repellant  to  the  thoughtful  and 
sincere. 

Hardly  less  insidious  is  the  same  temptation  to  extravagance  of 
expression  which  meets  the  author.  In  description,  in  argument, 
in  theory,  in  appeal,  he  is  moved  by  a  natural  disposition  to  over¬ 
state  the  case.  Dean  Church,  in  his  admirable  address  on  Bishop 
Butler,  says  of  him.  “We  feel  in  every  page  and  every  word 
the  law  that  writer  and  thinker  has  imposed  on  himself,  not 
only  to  say  nothing  for  show  or  effect,  but  to  say  nothing  that  he 
has  not  done  his  best  to  make  clear  to  himself,  nothing  that  goes 
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a  shade  beyond  what  he  thinks  and  feels ;  he  is  never  tempted  to 
sacrifice  exactness  to  a  flourish  or  an  epigram.  A  qualm  comes 
over  the  ordinary  writer  as  he  retids  Butler  when  he  thinks  how 
often  heat  or  prejudice,  or  lazy  fear  of  trouble,  or  the  supposed 
necessities  of  a  cause,  or  conscious  incapacity  for  thinking  out 
thoroughly  a  difficult  subject,  have  led  him  to  say  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he  felt  authorized  to  say  by  his  own  clear  per¬ 
ceptions,  and  to  veil  his  deficiencies  by  fine  words,  by  slurring 
over  or  exaggerating.  If  only  as  a  lesson  in  truth  —  truth  in 
thought  and  expression  —  Butler  is  worth  studying.  He  is  a 
writer  who,  if  there  is  any  reason  for  it,  always  understates  his 
case ;  and  he  is  a  writer,  too,  from  whom  we  Igarn  the  power  and 
force,  in  an  argument,  of  understatement,  the  suggestion  which  it 
carries  with  it  both  of  truthfulness  and  care,  of  strength  and 
reserve.”  ^  The  language  of  power  is  that  which  is  “  fit  and  fair 
and  simple  and  sufficient.”  ^ 

The  moral  obligations  which  attach  to  the  use  of  language  are 
not  recognized  and  estimated  at  their  full  value.  It  was  a  severe 
but  not  an  unjust  application  of  moral  law  which  Jesus  made 
when  He  said :  “  By  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  justified,  and  by 

thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned.”  Whoever  assumes  the 
office  of  preacher,  teacher  or  author  puts  himself  under  amenibil- 
ity  to  that  standard  of  judgment.  “Words,  words,  words”  are 
not  to  be  carelessly  traded  with,  flippantly  or  inconsiderately 
employed.  Moral  responsibility  is  involved  in  their  use. 

But  excessive  expression  is  not  the  only  fault  in  the  way  of  a 
correct  representation  of  truth.  It  is  due  (2)  to  the  contrasted 
fault  of  inadequacy,  insufficiency,  of  expression.  This,  too,  is 
morally  reprehensible.  When  one  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
express  truth,  whether  in  form  or  color,  speech  or  literature,  he  is 
bound  to  give  it  a  form  in  some,  sense  adequate  to  its  nature. 
Defective  expression  is  as  blameworthy  as  excessive ;  under-state¬ 
ment  is  as  wrong  as  over-statement.  The  artist  in  his  portrayal 
of  nature,  if  he  fails  to  catch  expression,  or  misrepresents  color  or 
proportions,  is  not  free  from  moral  blame.  He  who  sets  out  for 
the  stars  must  at  least  get  above  the  house-top.  The  poet  when 
he  lends  himself  to  the  grateful  task  of  reproducing  the  harmony 
that  has  breathed  itself  into  his  soul  is  under  bonds  to  the  spirit 
not  to  make  poetry  a  jest.  The  orator  or  preacher,  to  whom  it 

1  Pascal  and  other  sermons.  P.  30 

2  Robert  BrownlnK*  One  Word  More. 
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has  been  given  to  call  the  armies  of  righteousness  to  battle  may 
not  give  forth  an  “  uncertain  sound  ”  without  incurring  moral 
guilt.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  perceive  truth,  or  even  to  feel  it.  It 
must  be  conveyed.  The  obligation  is  upon  the  speaker  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  impression  that  the  truth  has  made  upon  himself  to  his 
audience  ;  and  this  requires  purity  and  sympathy  of  tone,  correct¬ 
ness  of  inflection,  grace  of  action,  force  of  presentation. 

Thus  there  enters  into  the  province  of  all  the  serv^ints  of  truth 
that  which  we  call  art.  To  divorce  truth  and  art  is  to  put 
asunder  those  whom  God  has  joined  together.  Art  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dominate  truth ;  but  without  art  truth  is  dumb  and 
baiting. 

The  prominence  of  the  ethical  element  in  expression  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  great  hindrance  to  complete  and  effect¬ 
ive  expression  is  morbid  self-consciousness,  in  the  form  either  of 
pride  or  self-distrust. 

“  The  skin-deep  sense 
Of  mine  own  eloquence  ” 

Imparts  the  jarring  discordant  note  that  vitiates  the  work  of 
art,  weakens  the  message,  discolors  the  truth.  If  the  selfishness, 
the  self-consciousness,  but  be  eliminated  from  the  speaker,  the 
author,  the  artist,  the  musician,  so  that  he  might  throw  himself, 
with  self-forgetful  enthusiasm  into  his  work  or  his  message,  how 
would  the  world  thrill  with  truth  ! 

Moral  obligation  is  ubiquitous.  It  pervades  human  activity  in 
every  form  and  sphere.  The  instant  the  self  within  seeks  expres¬ 
sion  its  activity  comes  under  ethical  principles  which  determine 
its  character.  Ethics  demands  and  controls  self-expression. 
Every  life  is  under  obligation  to  express  in  some  way,  in  deed  or 
word  or  work,  the  truth  which  has  been  given  it. 

Perfect  expression  of  truth  it  is  impossible  to  reach.  Limita¬ 
tions  exist  on  every  side.  There  is  something  akin  to  pain  in 
being  unable  to  give  expression  to  what  is  within  one.  To  have 
the  sea  of  thought  and  feeling  thrust  back  by  the  dykes  of  train¬ 
ing  and  habit  and  impotence  bailies  and  disheartens.  No  one 
knows  himself,  or  realizes  his  deficiences,  until  he  tries  to  express 
himself.  This  act  rev^eals  all  his  limitations  and  defects,  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  “  It  is  in  the  blossom  of  a  plant  tliat  the 
plant’s  defects  become  conspicuous  ;  it  is  when  all  a  man’s  facul¬ 
ties  combine  for  the  complex  and  delicate  office  of  expression  that 
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any  fault  which  is  in  him  will  come  to  the  surface.”  ^  Yet  this 
is  no  apology  for  remaining  dumb,  for  refusing  the  universal  obli¬ 
gation  of  expression.  Every  soul  is  in  duty  bound  to  seek  the 
channel  of  expression  best  befitting  himself  and  his  message,  and 
having  found  it  to  translate  the  truth  that  has  been  given  him 
into  language. 

“  With  stammering  lips  and  insutflcient  sound 
I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 
That  music  of  my  nature,  day  and  night 
With  dream  and  thought  and  feeling  interwound. 

And  inly  answering  all  the  senses  round 
With  octaves  of  a  mystic  depth  and  height 
Which  step  out  grandly  to  the  infinite 
From  the  dark  edges  of  the  sensual  ground. 

This  song  of  soul  I  struggle  to  outbear 
Through  portals  of  the  sense,  sublime  and  whole. 

And  utter  all  myself  into  the  air : 

But  if  I  did  it, —  as  the  thunder  roll 

Breaks  its  own  cloud,  my  flesh  would  perish  there 

Before  that  dread  apocalypse  of  soul.”  2 


STANDARDS  IN  ENGLISH. 

GERTRUDE  DARLING,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

All  of  US  remember,  perhaps,  since  those  school  days  when 
we  firat  learned  to  love  “  Poet,  My  Master  Chaucer,”  the 
precept  that  that  English  which  has  since  beguiled  many  another 
pilgrim  than  those  Canterbury-bound,  became  the  standard  use 
for  England  because  it  was  the  language  of  Chaucer.  The  wise 
men  of  to-day  tell  us,  however,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  became  standard  in  England  not  because  it  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Chaucer  or  because  it  was  the  vehicle  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  verse  in  early  modern  English,  but  because  it  was  the  speech 
of  the  metropolis,  standing  geographically  as  well  as  linguistically 
between  the  northern  and  southern  dialects,  and  so  growing  natu¬ 
rally  into  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  those  sections.  The 
mistake  has  been  in  attributing  to  the  greatest  of  our  first 
modern  English  poets  a  more  direct  purpose  in  the  selection  of  a 

1  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  George  Adam  Smith.  V’ol,  I.  P.  70. 

2  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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medium  and  a  greater  influence  on  the  development  of  his  native 
tongue  than  the  history  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  general 
laws  of  language  growth  vouch  for.  Of  the  three  dialects,  North¬ 
ern,  Southern  and  Midland,  used  impartially  by  writers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  since  the  overthrow  of  a  general  standard  language  in  the 
West  Saxon  of  Alfred,  the  Midland  dialect,  that  of  Chaucer  and 
of  London,  grew  into  the  standard  language  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  as  did  Attic  Greek  for  the  Hellenes  and  the  dialect  of  Latium 
for  the  Italic  peoples,  because  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the 
province  in  which  it  was  spoken. 

But  at  the  start  of  our  modern  English  literature,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  other  great  national  literatures,  the  language  of 
literature  was  also  the  speech  of  the  people,  and  so  was  vital  with 
the  whole  life  of  the  people.  Literary  English  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  not  grown  away,  as  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  all  literatures  its  language  does  depart,  from  the  speech  of  the 
people.  Or  perhaps  it  is  more  truly  the  circumstance,  that  speech, 
more  inconstant  than  the  written  form,  leaves  that  behind  in  the 
onward  march  of  expression.  The  literary  language  is  more  or 
less  of  a  petrefaction  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  regenerated  and 
invigorated  by  the  living  spoken  tongue.  Written  Chinese  is  said 
to  be  an  essentially  different  language  from  any  of  the  present 
spoken  dialects);  and  literary  Armenian,  we  are  told,  is  the  same 
to-day  that  it  w.as  thirteen  hundred  years  since,  while  the  spoken 
language  of  that  epoch  was  long  ago  a  forgotten  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  same  comparison  is  true,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  of  spoken  and  written  English  ;  and  a  glance  at  the  annals' 
of  any  or  all  civilized  nations  which  have  produced  a  literature 
tells  the  same  story,  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  of  ancient 
India,  the  Avestic  of  Persia,  the  literary  Greek  of  the  Homeric 
period,  and  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  down  to  the  West  Saxon,  super¬ 
seding  in  the  England  of  Alfred  the  various  Sa^con  and  Anglian 
dialects,  and  in  our  own  day  the  literary  English  which  overrules 
the  provincial  dialects  of  Great  Britain. 

With  the  advancement  of  a  complex  civilization  and  an 
enlarged  intercourse,  necessity  has  pushed  forward,  also,  a  com¬ 
mon  spoken  language,  occupying  a  position  midway,  linguistically, 
between  the  literary  language  and  the  dialects.  This  is  the  case 
at  present  in  most  European  states.  Two  common  languages 
cover  a  given  area,  and  include,  each,  any  number  of  dialects. 
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The  spoken  tongue  is  an  outcome  of  the  need  of  a  medium  of 
intercourse  between  people  thrown  together  in  some  economical, 
social  or  political  interest  whose  natural  speech  is  mutually 
incomprehensible  ;  while  both  the  spoken  language  and  the  more 
formal  language  of  literature  are  the  result  of  the  common  educa¬ 
tion  of  people  of  a  different  dialectic  birth.  Mr.  Hardy  tells  us 
that  Tess  of  the  D’Ubervilles  spoke  two  languages,  that  of  the 
schools  when  talking  to  people  of  superior  social  standing,  except 
in  moments  of  deep  feeling,  when  she  involuntarily  fell  back  on 
her  vernacular.  It  might  seem  that  one  common  means  of  inter¬ 
course  would  suffice  for  the  people  united  under  it.  But  though 
it  is  true  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  w^ould  never  beget  two 
common  spoken  languages  for  the  same  people,  and  though  a 
literary  language  is  sufficiently  physical  in  its  embodiment  to  for¬ 
bid  two  such  languages  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  yet  the  law  which  governs  the  development  of  language  per¬ 
mits  the  two  forms  to  live  among  the  same  people  because  they 
perform  entirely  different  functions.  Moreover,  as  has  been  said, 
the  two  never  remain  identical  in  form.  Though  their  origin  be 
the  same,  as  it  was  in  our  own  tongue  in  the  speech  of  Alfred,  or 
the  English  of  Chaucer’s  London,  the  different  purposes  they 
serve  separate  them  quickly  and  very  widely.  Speech  changes 
much  more  rapidly  than  written  language  and  the  latter  may 
remain  when  the  speech  with  which  it  started  has  altogether  van¬ 
ished.  The  ancient  dialects  of  India  are  lost  as  completely  as  the 
leaves  which  long  ago  returned  to  dust ;  but  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig-Yeda,  folded  away  like  rose  petals  within  protecting  covers 
of  books,  have  survived  the  storms  of  three  thousand  years,  and 
glow  faintly  still  in  the  opening  dawn  of  that  far-away  morning 
of  thought. 

In  modern  times,  with  the  advance  of  a  more  general  culture 
and  a  freer  intercourse,  the  streams  of  spoken  and  written  lan¬ 
guage  follow  more  nearly  the  same  channel.  But  by  contrasting 
the  two  forms  it  is  seen  that  each  is  not  only  constantly  changing 
its  own  embodiment,  but  changing,  also,  its  aspect  toward  the 
other.  Confining  the  attention  to  our  own  tongue,  though  the 
same  is  true  of  every  nation  boasting  a  literature,  two  general  and 
opposing  forces  are  to-day  influencing  English,  the  conservatism 
of  the  written  language,  and  the  liberalism  of  the  spoken  tongue. 
The  written  language  has  the  virtue  and  advantage  of  an  accepted 
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form  established  by  reason  of  its  own  worthiness.  It  is  the  record 
of  whatever  in  the  past  experience  of  the  race  has  thus  demon¬ 
strated  its  own  fitness  to  live.  The  spoken  language  is  vivid 
with  every  day’s  new  life  of  each  human  being.  It  is  personal 
and  individual,  while  the  literary  form  is  more  strictly  racial  and 
universal.  It  follows  that  the  standard  of  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful  cannot  be  the  same  for  the  two  forms ;  that  more 
liberty  of  utterance  must  be  allowed  for  the  expression  of  each 
differing  pereonality  than  for  the  comparatively  few  common 
attributes  of  the  race.  This  personal  element,  the  unaffected  and 
unvarnished  expression  of  one’s  self,  is  what  is  to  be  respected 
and  valued  in  vernacular  speech,  in  dialects,  in  individual  pecu- 
culiarities  of  language,  and  sometimes  in  slang.  Browning’s 
exhortation,  “  Best  be  yourself,  imperial,  plain  and  true,”  is 
advisable  in  form  of  speech  as  in  content,  and  might  be  a 
rebuke  to  that  happily  small  class  of  Americans  who  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  revert  to  the  original  type  by  aping  the  customs,  both 
verbal  and  social,  of  our  British  relatives.  Grammatical  precision 
and  the  accent  of  a  polite  society  are  not  to  be  esteemed  above 
honest  simplicity  and  characteristic  coloring  in  language.  More¬ 
over,  students  of  phonetics  teach  us,  in  these  days,  that  that  speech 
despised  and  rejected  by  the  grammarian,  the  dialect,  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  true  heir,  the  established  form  being  an  imposter  set 
over  as  by  enthusiastic  ignorance  or  by  custom.  The  usages  of 
society,  nowadays,  together  with  the  wide-spread  distribution  of 
literature  and  the  well  intentioned  iterations  of  the  grammar 
teacher,  are  all  the  time  exerting  their  influence  to  restrict  indi¬ 
vidualities  of  utterance  by  bringing  them  into  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  compliance  with  an  accepted  rule.  But  in  spite 
of  the  conformity  thus  exacted,  man’s  unorthodox  impulses  find 
everyday  expression  in  the  word  of  life  inspired  by  his  personal 
attitude  toward  existence.  It  is  this  incarnation  of  self  in  the 
word  which  gives  'language  its  value  as  an  interpreter  and 
recorder  of  human  life.  It  is  what  the  insight  of  Diogenes  sought 
when  he  said  to  the  lad,  “  Speak,  that  I  may  know  thee ;  ”  and 
what  the  most  uncompromising  critic  of  unconventionality 
upholds  when  he  exclaims  “How  well  he  expresses  himself  I'* 
The  temple  of  our  literary  gods  is  full  of  great  names  whose 
works  testify  the  subservience  of  form  to  expressiveness  in 
speech.  Shakespeare  stands  first,  Browning  with  impatient  fre- 
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quency  breaks  the  rein,  and  even  classic  Milton  lends,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  his  voice.  It  is  this  regenerating  influence  of  the  living 
spoken  tongue  continually  pouring  new  life  into  the  more  highly 
rectified  medium  which  makes  modern  literary  English  a  living 
instead  of  a  deau  language.  We  have  grown  somewhat  away 
from  the  wrong-headed  notion  that  written  thought  must  be 
expressed  in  a  foreign  medium.  Chaucer  gave  us  the  cue  when 
he  dared  to  trust  the  treasures  of  his  mind  to  a  still  half-despised 
dialect,  in  which,  two  hundred  yeara  later.  Bacon  feared  to  con¬ 
fide.  But  though  we  no  longer  go  so  far  abroad  as  to  seek  the 
tongue  of  a  foreign  nation  in  which  to  commune  with  our  fellow 
countrymen  at  large,  we  are  still  so  far  the  slaves  of  tradition  as 
to  choose,  in  which  to  appear  before  the  public,  a  pomp  of  period 
and  a  stately  stride  of  utterance  foreign  to  a  free-born  agent. 

Indeed,  in  one  respect  just  now,  in  the  reaction  from  the  use  of 
a  foreign  language,  we  seem  to  be  joining  hands  with  some  of  the 
sixteenth  century  purists,  who  forgot,  in  stigmatizing  all  adopted 
foreign  expressions  as  “  ink-born  terms  ”  the  variety  of  meaning 
included  in  different  translations  of  the  same  word.  If,  to-day, 
“  fore-word  ”  and  “  ear-minded  ”  express  what  an  Englishman  or 
an  American  has  in  him  to  say  to  his  fellowmen  better  than  “  pre¬ 
face  ”  and  “  attentive,”  the  former  are  the  words  to  use,  but  we 
must  take  heed  that  we  are  not  wearing  some  one  else’s  coat  only 
because  we  think  it  more  fashionable  than  our  own.  To  prefer 
a  word  simply  because  it  is  of  Teutonic  ancestry,  shows  that  the 
purist  and  the  grammarian,  stiffened  rather  than  animated  by  the 
desire  for  the  well-being  of  their  native  tongue,  are  in  danger  of 
stunting  its  legitimate  growth,  and  pruning  away  some  of  the 
best  products  of  its  vitality.  To  ostracise  words  of  foreign 
extraction  is  to  ignore  the  different  shades  of  expression  and  con¬ 
sequent  enrichment  of  vocabulary  gained  from  so-called  syn* 
onyms;and  to  banish  such  words  is  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
English.  That  language  whose  virility  has  absorbed  into  itself 
whatever  came  to  it  of  the  tongues  of  many  nations,  and  whose 
impulse  of  vitality  has  carried  it  around  the  globe,  is  not  to  be 
cramped  by  trim  box  borders  within  the  confines  of  a  geometri¬ 
cally  accurate  domestic  garden.  In  these  days  of  much  travel 
and  material  intercourse,  it  would  be  no  more  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  refuse  foreign  help  to  the  expression  of  the  consequent  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  mental  horizon  than  it  would  be  to  insist  on  raising 
our  own  tea  and  coffee.  Indeed,  we  may  as  well,  perhaps,  pre- 
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pare  our  minds  for  an  interplanetary  confusion  of  words,  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  Mars  being,  it  seems  likely,  white  for  the  harvest  of  Eng¬ 
lish  gleaners.  English  has  migrated  too  far  from  its  native  soil 
and  domesticated  itself  in  too  widely  separated  communities  to 
remain  Anglo-Saxon  in  vocabulary,  though  it  will  probably 
remain,  as  it  is  to-day,  Teutonic  in  principle.  More  than  any 
other  Teutonic  tongue,  however,  English  has  shown  its  readiness 
to  adopt  children  of  foreign  birth.  The  loss  of  its  inflectional 
system  has  facilitated  the  workings  of  this  tendency,  and  the 
broad  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Englishman  have  furnished 
abundant  material.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  and  changing  nature  of  its  vocabulary  at  home  and  its  wide 
distribution  abroad,  that  a  standard,  such  as  was  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  Italian  in  the  Academia  della  Crusea,  and 
is  found  in  contemporary  tongues  in  the  “Academy”  for  French, 
and  in  the  stage  for  German,  has  never  been  established  for  Eng¬ 
lish  in  spite  of  the  efforts  first  made  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Edmund  Bolton  and  followed  up  later  by  Dryden  and 
Swift.  If  our  mother  tongue  repelled  such  efforts  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  attempt  at  conformity  would 
be  still  more  impracticable  in  this  day  of  wider  distribution,  freer 
intercourse,  and  larger  mental  and  material  life  in  every  direc¬ 
tion. 

*A  standard  language  cannot  be  the  technical  language  of  any 
trade  or  profession.  It  cannot  be  the  language  of  literature 
purely,  nor  of  poetry.  It  must  not  be  aristocratic,  but  demo¬ 
cratic,  glowing  and  throbbing  with  the  life  beat  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  The  suggestion  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  who  counselled  his 
hearers  to  speak  as  the  common  people  and  to  think  as  wise  men. 
Language  should  not  be  a  stagnant  pool  nor  an  artistic  artificial 
lake,  but  a  coursing  river  receiving  its  strength  from  the  springs 
of  national  life.  Therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  same  standard  can¬ 
not  be  upheld  for  the  many  varying  English  speaking  countries. 
Australian  and  East  Indian  English  must  continue  to  vary  ever' 
more  widely  from  the  native  product,  and  English  English  cannot 
be  refitted  to  American  needs.  Indeed,  though  as  a  test  of  writ¬ 
ten  English,  we  Americans  have  something  of  a  standard  in  the 
more  or  less  variable  bannera  displayed  by  the  best  English  writ¬ 
ers  of  both  countries,  in  point  of  spoken  excellence  where  shall 
we  find  a  criterion  ?  Though  the  severe  sentence  of  Mr.  Richard 
Garnett  against  the  dictionaries,  that  there  is  in  them  “every- 
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where  a  great  parade  of  erudition  and  a  great  lack  of  real  knowl¬ 
edge,”  may  not  be  as  applicable  to-day  in  view  of  the  strides  made 
recently  by  the  science  of  phonetics  and  comparative  philology, 
who  would  be  able  to  persuade  a  Philadelphian  to  bow  to  the 
dictum  of  Boston  on  the  authority  of  the  dictionary,  or  induce  a 
Baltimore  scholar  to  correct  his  orthoepy  by  that  of  Cambridge? 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged,  as  a  country,  to  abide  by  the  advice 
of  Emerson  to  use  that  pronunciation  which  is  least  conspicuous, 
a  decision  wide  enough  in  its  charity  to  cloak  many  sins.  As  for 
the  so-called  corruptions  of  our  grammatical  forms  and  the  copi¬ 
ous  influx  of  foreign  elements,  both  pestilent  and  healthy,  drifting 
so  abundantly  through  our  speech,  though  both  have  existed 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  modern  English,  they  have  not 
devitalized  our  Angle-Saxon  heritage,  but  have  left  it  more  fer¬ 
tile  in  resource.  VV’^e  must  recognize  in  this  result  the  good  work 
of  Ascham,  Wilson,  Sidney,  and  other  early  purists  with  their 
descendants,  great  minds,  who  possessed  that  good  judgment  and 
good  taste,  that  instinct  for  the  beautiful  and  true  in  language 
amounting  to  genius,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  unworthy  element 
has  been  weeded  out.  To-day,  most  of  us  are  common  men  and 
women  unprepared  with  such  discernment.  But  even  without 
this,  and  with  no  academy  and  no  stage  to  set  its  seal  of  approba¬ 
tion  on  our  written  forms,  we  may  leave  them  without  fear  to  the 
principle  of  righteousness  inherent  in  the  life  of  language.  That 
part  of  the  spoken  tongue  which  lives  in  literature,  the  words, 
more  impeiishable  than  man  himself,  by  which  man  speaks  on  to 
man  in  the  centuries  when  his  face  is  seen  no  more,  are  the  words 
of  dignity  and  sweetness,  which  have  their  roots  in  the  ineradic¬ 
able  worth  of  human  character,  and  in  the  bond  of  our  common 
humanity.  The  long  de{)arted  progenitors  of  the  few  Aryan 
words  or  their  fractions  which  have  survived  the  ages,  live  again 
in  their  family  bond,  pursuing  their  daily  XvQcatimis.  under  their 
native  trees,  in  the  word  made  flesh  to  which  they  gave  birth. 
And  the  greatest  utterances  of  any  literature  are  those  played  on 
the  whole  gamut  of  that  instrument  which  expresses  human 
thought  and  passion.  Shakespeare’s  writings  are  full  of  devia¬ 
tions  from  rule,  which,  without  countenancing  the  extravagance 
of  some  commentators,  and  allowing  for  the  less  settled  state  of 
Elizabethan  English,  were,  doubtless,  the  result  of  that  great  and 
free  intelligence  which  recognized  that  “  The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.” 
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E C ONOMICS  IN  SE CONDA RTS C HO OL S. 

JOHK  HAYSES,  PH.  D.,  FREK  ACADEMY.  NORWICH,  CONN. 

Economics  is  among  the  most  important  of  subjects.  It  is, 
according  to  President  Walker,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  wealtli.  Cossa 
says  it  deals  with  the  social  system  of  wealth.  The  economist 
has  to  do  with  valuable  things  or  goods  in  their  relation  to  society 
as  a  whole.  He  asks  how  society  produces  goods,  how  these  goods 
are  divided  among  the  different  classes  of  producers  and  how  the 
use  of  the  goods  reacts  upon  the  social  organism.  He  looks  at 
everything  from  the  social  point  of  view.  Another,  and  perhaps 
truer  way  of  looking  at  the  science,  is  to  consider  it  as  treating  of 
man  in  his  relations  to  certain  things  necessary  to  his  well-being. 
These  things  we  call  goods.  As  mankind  spends  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  active  life  in  securing  a  livelihood  it  is  evident 
that  the  science  of  economics  deals  with  man  in  the  activities 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  in  the  motives 
whence  the  major  portion  of  his  activities  spring. 

The  burning  questions  of  our  time  are  economic.  The  puz¬ 
zling  and  intricate  problems  with  reference  to  transportation,  cur¬ 
rency,  taxation,  the  existence  and  control  of  monoplies,  and  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  which  press  for 
answers  will  find  their  solution,  if  they  find  it  at  all,  only  in  the 
thorough  study  of  economics.  Nothing  is  more  patent  to  the 
observer  of  our  national  life  and  current  politics  than  the  fact 
that  purely  political  questions  are  now  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground  to  make  place  for  questions  which  have  to  do  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  distribution  of  wealth.  No  person  without  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  economic  principles  and  some  training 
in  economic  reasoning  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  slightest  value 
on  most  of  the  subjects  which  to-day  divide  men  into  opposing 
parties.  There  are  no  more  important  phenomena  than  those  of 
society  and  Professor  Ely  is  right  when  he  says  that  intelligent 
observation  of  these  phefiomena  is  more  rare  than  the  habit  of 
observing  natural  phenomena.  Without  disparaging  in  the  least 
the  power  to  understand  physical  nature  we  may  unhesitatingly 
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affirm  that  in  a  land  where  every  question  is  brought  to  the  final 
arbitrament  of  public  opinion  the  wide  difference  of  the  ability  to 
observe  social  facts  with  intelligence  and  reason  on  them  with 
accuracy  is  of  immeasurably  greater  consequence  to  the  body 
politic  than  the  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  geology,  bio¬ 
logy  or  chemistry.  Tlie  chief  practical  and  direct  value  of  econ¬ 
omics  is  in  the  training  it  gives  for  intelligent  consideration  of 
public  questions.  The  good  citizen  should  study  the  subject  all 
liis  life. 

But  this  is  not  its  only  utility.  Its  ethical  value  is  very  great. 
The  individual  is  taught  the  effects  which  his  own  private  acts' 
have  upon  society.  No  one  can  be  truly  moral  who  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  social  results  of  his  deeds.  Many  an  act  in  which  a  man 
takes  [jride  appears  in  its  true  deleterious  character  in  the  light 
of  economic  science.  For  example,  economics  teaches  men  and 
women  that  extravagant  expenditure  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
plea  that  it  gives  employment  to  labor.  Anotlier  way  in  which 
the  study  shows  its  ethical  value  is  in  its  un<iuestionable  tendency 
to  develof)  public  spirit.  The  experience  of  the  Elmira  Reforma¬ 
tory  proves  that  no  study  has  been  more  helpful  in  developing 
the  ethical  natures  of  inmates  of  that  institution. 

Economics  has  great  practical  value  for  those  wdio  administer 
charities.  The  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore  rightly  requires  a 
year's  work  in  economies  and  kindred  subjects  of  all  students  in 
the  regular  course  on  the  ground  that  the  charitable  work  of  the 
community  tends  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  women,  and  without 
the  power  to  think  clearly  on  social  subjects  one  is  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  so-called  charitable  woi  k. 

.\s  a  disciplinaiy  study  economics  has  a  high  rank.  In  the 
words  of  I’rofessor  Laughlin,  “  The  faculty  of  hitting  the  point,  or 
relevancy,  is  largely  capable  of  cultivation  and  growth  and  the 
discipline  of  vigorous  study  in  economics  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  ac(|uiring  it.”  It  is  excellent  for  making  the  pupil  “  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.”  Outside  of  mathematics  it  has  scarcely  an 
equal  in  cultivating  clearness  of  ideas.  “  It  is  w'orthy  of  men¬ 
tion,”  says  Professor  Patten,  “  that  i)olitical  economy  trains  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  reasoning  similar  to  that  which  he  has  to  do  in  every-day 
life.  All  those  judgments  which  every  one  must  continually  use 
in  practical  affairs  are  exactly  of  the  kind  and  character  that  we 
find  in  political  economy  and  if  the  student  has  the  advantage  of 
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thorough  drill  in  economic  reasoning,  he  will  be  much  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  active  life  than  if  he  had  drilled  in  the  dogmatic 
reasoning  from  simple  premises  such  as  one  finds  in  mathematics 
and  physics.”  Perhaps  Professor  Patten  does  not  do  full  justice 
to  mathematical  study  and  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  but 
otherwise  his  utterance  commands  our  assent.  Economics  is 
almost  as  exact  as  mathematics  in  many  of  its  parts,  and  rightly 
studied  demands  as  keen  observation  as  the  natural  sciences. 
Scarcely  any  branch  of  study  is  so  broad  and  at  the  same  time  so 
practical. 

The  transcendent  importance  of  training  in  this  branch  of 
human  thought  creates  a  presumption  in  favor  of  instruction  in  it 
wherever  it  can  be  successfully  given.  For  most  pupils  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  furnish  the  last  chance  for  systematic  education 
in  any  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  desirable  that  econ¬ 
omics  should,  if  possible,  have  an  adequate  place  in  the  curri¬ 
culum.  It  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  pupils  in  high  schools  are 
unable  to  profit  by  the  study.  In  the  well-known  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  School  Studies,  which  is  none  too 
friendly  to  economics,  it  is  admitted  that  the  essential  i)rinciple8 
are  not  above  the  reach  of  high  school  pu[)ils.  Experience  amply 
justifies  the  assertion  of  President  Walker  that  “  it  is  as  easy  to 
teach  political  economy  to  students  of  fifteen,  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  as  to  teach  quadratic  equations  or  geometry 
which  are  actually  taught  and  with  complete  success  at  that 
period  of  life.”  But  he  well  adds,  ‘‘this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
master  taking  as  much  pains  with  his  class  as  he  would  take  in 
teaching  the  latter  subjects.” 

The  most  weighty  objection  to  the  teaching  of  economics  in 
secondary  schools  which  was  presented  to  the  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  consider  history,  civics  and 
economics  was  that  there  are  few  teachers  with  cool  judgment 
and  sufficient  training  to  discuss  and  illustrate  the  general  sub¬ 
ject.  While  this  is  a  grave  objection,  it  would  be  no  answer  to 
the  contention  that  a  proper  course  ought  to  include  a  liberal 
allowance  of  time  for  economics.  It  is  certainly  a  just  objection 
to  the  hasty  introduction  of  the  subject  into  schools  which  pro¬ 
vide  no  competent  instructor.  We  must  agree  with  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  “  no  teacher  ought  to  undertake  the  work  wdio  has  not 
had  some  training  in  economic  reasoning.” 
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It  is  further  objected  that  there  are  no  proper  text-books  in  the 
subject  for  use  in  secondary  schools.  This  is  only  partially  true ; 
the  text-books  of  Ely,  Laughlin,  Macoane  and  Walker  will  com- 
]»are  favorably  with  books  commonly  used  in  history  and  civics. 
The  importance  of  the  text-book  should  not  be  under  valued  but 
no  text-book  will  itself  do  the  teaching.  Any  one  of  the  books 
mentioned  can  be  used  successfully  by  a  teacher  who  is  able  to 
explain  it  and  supplement  and  illustrate  it  from  the  immediate 
environment  of  the  school.  Qu(  stions  on  the  text-book  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  test  the  real  knowledge  of  the  pupil  and  expose 
mere  juggling  with  words.  Frequent  problems  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  test  the  pupil’s  grasp  of  economic  conceptions  and  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Some  would  hesitate  to  introduce  economics  into  public  schools 
because  it  is  full  of  questions  which  are  in  debate  between  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  In  such  cases  (the  tariff  and  money  questions,  for 
instance)  the  true  nature  of  the  question  can  be  presented  and 
the  undoubted  fallacies  which  mar  public  discussion  on  both  sides 
can  be  pointed  out.  The  teacher  can  raise  the  whole  discussion 
above  the  ordinary  level  and  leave  the  pupil  to  decide  for  himself. 

Perhaps  a  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  Norwich',  (Conn.), 
Free  Aca<lemy  may  be  pardoned.  Here  it  has  been  found  that 
the  study  of  economics,  coming  at  the  beginning  of  senior  year, 
has  a  remarkably  awakening  effect  upon  many  of  the  pupils. 
Beginning  at  the  same  time  is  a  series  of  debates  by  members  of 
the  senior  class  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  exercises  in  the  school.  The  discussions  deal  usually  with 
current  questions  of  public  policy  and  the  information  and  train¬ 
ing  in  economics  is  an  admirable  aid  in  the  debates. 

We  have  considered  the  value  of  the  study  of  economics,  the 
ability  of  secondary  school  pupils  to  profit  by  it  and  the  chief 
objections  to  its  study,  and  seem  justified  in  concluding  that  no 
course  for  pupils  not  expecting  to  enter  a  higher  institution  of 
learning  can  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory  that  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  for  economics.  We  may  heartily  sympathize  with 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  which  recommended 
that  economic  subjects  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  his¬ 
tory  and  civics  wherever  the  subjects  touch,  and  may  safely  assert 
that  no  teacher  of  history  is  well  qualified  who  cannot  explain  its 
economic  side ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  eommittee  would  have 
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done  well  to  say  more  in  favor  of  economics.  It  ought  to  be 
taught  systematically  as  a  seperate  subject.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
sake  of  the  noble  science  let  no  school  introduce  the  subject 
unless  it  can  at  the  same  time  provide  a  competent  instructor 
in  it. 


JOHN  EL  10  7;  THE  INDIA N  A  POS TL  E. 

JOHNT.  PRINCE,  AGENT  SrATE  BOARD  OE  EDUCATION,  WEST  NEWTON. 


The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
.John  Eliot’s  career  as  a  missionary  of  the  North  American 
Indians  has  just  l)een  passed  and  deserves  more  than  the  local 
recognition  which  was  given  to  it  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  the 
scene  of  his  labors  among  the  Indians. 

Our  first  feeling  as  we  think  of  the  work  he  accomplished  dur¬ 
ing  the  forty-four  years  from  the  time  he  first  stood  up  to  preach 
in  VVaban’s  wigwam,  is  one  of  wonder  and  awe.  During  the  con¬ 
tinued  service  as  elder  of  the  Roxbury  church  with  its  exacting 
duties  of  teacher  and  preacher,  he  established  and  helped  to  sus¬ 
tain  for  many  years  more  than  a  dozen  settlements,  while  he 
visited  with  greater  or  less  regularity  other  communities  of  con¬ 
verted  Indians  in  the  Rlymouth  Colony  and  in  the  islands  near 
the  coast.  A  region  which  extended  from  the  Merrimac  river  on 
the  north  to  Providence  on  the  south  and  from  what  is  now 
Brookfield  on  the  west  to  Nantucket  on  the  east.  In  this  wide 
circuit,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  he  went  on  horseback  for 
days  at  a  time  attending  not  only  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
I)eople,  but  to  their  material  needs  as  well,  in  leading  them  to 
improve  their  homes  and  farms,  in  helping  them  to  form  govern¬ 
ments  of  their  own,  in  advising  them  upon  questions  of  order  and 
in  assisting  them  in  all  possible  ways  to  establish  schools  for  their 
children.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
art  of  teaching  or  as  he  says,  “Seeing  that  they  must  have  teach¬ 
ers  amongst  tliemselves  they  must  also  be  taught  to  be  teachers ; 
for  which  cause  I  have  begun  to  teach  them  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  I  find  some  of  them  very  callable.” 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  how  one  man  with  little  personal  aid 
from  the  white  settlers  could  make  these  conditions  of  semi-civil¬ 
ization  out  of  conditions  of  barbaiism  but  little  above  the  lowest 
forms  of  savagery.  About  four  thousand  Indians  in  all,  we  are 
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told,  fifteen  hundred  of  them  being  in  Eliot’s  villages,  were  thus 
raised  to  an  almost  self  supporting  basis  as  members  of  Christian 
communities. 

Thus  we  see  that  Eliot’s  purpose  was  to  raise  from  barbarism 
a  people  which  would  lie  self  supporting  in  maintaining  the  four 
great  institutions  of  civilized  life,  namely: — the  church,  the 
home,  the  school  and  the  state.  Other  missions  in  other  parts  of 
America  and  in  other  countries  have  been  established,  but  the 
principle  of  self  dependence  in  the  maintenance  of  these  great 
institutions  on  the  part  of  an  inferior  race  has  never  been  more 
successfully  applied  than  was  done  by  this  great  “  Apostle  of  the 
Indians.”  How  his  heart  would  burn  with  enthusiasm,  if  he  were 
living,  to  see  his  great  work  continued  in  those  noble  institutions 
at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  and  Tuskeegee,  and  with  what  genuine 
pride  would  he  observe  the  manly  conduct  of  the  young  men  of 
one  of  these  institutions  in  the  inter-collegiate  games  —  affording 
an  example  for  others  in  dignified  self  control  and  courteous 
treatment  of  opponents  ! 

The  courage  and  self  sacrifice  required  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  to  maintain,  even  to  a  partial  extent,  the  institutions 
which  I  have  named,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  as  we 
learn  of  the  open  hostility  of  most  of  the  whites  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  jealous  hatred  had  against  them  by  their  former 
companions  on  the  other.  However  disappointing  the  outward 
results  of  the  new  settlements  may  have  been  during  and  after 
King  Philip’s  war  the  fact  remains  that  under  anything  like 
fair  circumstances  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  Indian  population 
of  New  England  demonstrated  their  ability  to  lead  orderly,  indus¬ 
trious  lives  after  the  manner  of  their  white  neighbors  —  a  fact 
which  too  few  of  Eliot’s  fellow  colonists  realized  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned.  According  to  the  opinions  of  good  judges  many 
of  the  lives  of  both  Whites  and  Indians  might  have  been  saved  in 
King  Philip’s  war  and  afterwards  if  only  the  friendshij)  instead 
of  the  hostility  of  natives  had  been  encouraged.  With  proper 
treatment  these  natives  could  have  been  used  as  a  protection 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  record  of  the  cruel  transfer  of 
a  whole  community  of  these  ill-judged  and  mis-used  [)eople  is 
scarcely  less  pathetic  in  their  heroic  resignation  than  was  that  of 
the  Acadian  Ereiich  eighty  years  afterwards. 

Incidental  to  the  great  work  which  Eliot  sought  to  accomplish 
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and  to  a  large  degree  helpful  in  bringing  it  about  was  his  work 
as  a  writer  and  translator.  Tracts  and  books  to  the  number  of 
more  than  twenty  were  issued  in  quick  succession.  Tlie  most 
memorable  of  these  books  —  if  indeed  we  cannot  say  the  most 
memorable  of  all  books  ever  written  by  man  —  was  that  stupend¬ 
ous  work  —  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  dialect  spoken  by 
the  Massachusetts  Indians.  The  greatness  of  this  work  can  be 
realized  only  as  it  is  understood  that  the  language  into  which  the 
translation  was  made  was,  not  a  written  language  with  regular 
forms,  but  only  a  spoken  dialect  —  a  jumble  of  collected  sounds 
forming  long  words  which  as  Cotton  Mather  says  “  had  been 
growing  ever  since  the  confusion  of  Babel.”  More  than  this,  the 
words  were  inadequate  to  express  any  thoughts  or  affections 
above  those  of  a  sensual  kind.*  Moral  sentiments,  much  less  those 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  were  scarcely  known  to  these  people  whose 
speech  Eliot  had  learned  but  a  few  years  before  the  translation 
appeared.  We  can  well  understand,  therefore,  how  difficult  it 
must  have  been  for  him  to  express  even  in  rude  form  the  spiritual 
sentiments  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  yet  we  have  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  not  only  that  it  was  understood  and  enjoyed  by  those  for 
whom  it  was  translated  but  that  it  was  a  work  of  great  literary 
merit. 

These  two  means  of  evangelization  —  the  work  of  the  preacher 
and  pastor  and  the  work  of  the  writer  and  translator  —  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  similar  efforts  that  were  ever  made. 
Even  the  great  labors  of  Wycliff  and  Luther  which  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  in  this  connection,  although  moie  wide  spread  in 
their  effects,  were  no  more  earnest  and  really  no  more  effective 
than  were  those  of  John  Eliot.  In  a'sense  Eliot  did  not  make 
history  as  others  have  done.  He  did  not  make  history  for 
America  as  Alfred  the  Great  made  it  for  England,  or  as  Charle- 
mjigne  made  it  for  Germany,  or  as  Cccsar  made  it  for  Rome.  His¬ 
tory  in  these  cases  was  made  through  the  conquest  of  an  inferior 
race  by  a  superior  race.  Eliot’s  aim  also  was  to  effect  a  conquest 
—  but  it  was  the  conquest  of  an  inferior  race  of  men  not  by  a 
superior  race  but  by  themselves.  While  the  heroes  of  battle 
were  making  conquests  whose  end  was  the  security  of  land, 
Eliot  was  showing  the  Avay  by  which  self  government  both  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  state  could  be  effected.  It  may  have 
been  necessary  in  the  “  march  of  civilization  ”  to  secure  the  land 
even  at  the  dear  price  which  was  paid  for  it,  but  it  was  quite  as 
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necessary  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  the  capability  of  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  for  self  improvement  should  be  demonstrated  and 
this  John  Eliot  did  as  no  other  man  before  or  since  his  time  has 
done. 

At  first  glance,  it  iloes  not  seem  easy  to  find  in  Eliot’s  life  that 
inspiration  and  encouragement  which  we  are  told  is  found  in  the 
life  of  every  great  man,  there  being  so  few  conditions  of  his  life 
common  to  ours.  But  as  we  look  deeper  into  his  thoughts  and 
motives  we  find  much  that  we  can  appreciate  and  apply  in  our 
own  lives.  It  is  interesting  always  to  trace  out  the  causes  and 
occasions  of  great  deeds.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  when 
the  great  purpose  of  Eliot’s  life  took  possession  of  him.  It  may 
have  been  when  he  heard  that  Roger  Williams  had  found  refuge 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  General  Court  in  the  home  of  Massa- 
soit  and  had,  with  some  success,  reached  the  hearts  of  the  Wam- 
panoags  or  when  the  news  was  told  of  Thomas  Mayhew’s  earnest 
work  in  Nantucket  and  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Or  again  he  might 
have  been  stirred  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  when  the  news 
came  up  to  his  Hoxbury  home  of  the  horrible  massacres  of  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  by  the  Pequots  and  the  no  less  horrible  retaliatory 
measures  of  the  English  in  the  annihilation  of  the  entire  tribe. 
Whether  it  was  one  or  all  of  these  considerations  that  turned  his 
mind  toward  the  elevation  of  the  Indians,  or  only  the  natural  ful¬ 
filment  of  a  purpose  formed  before  he  came  to  America,  certain  it 
is  that  the  decision  once  formed  was  faithfully  followed.  Faith¬ 
fulness  to  duty  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  is  one  of  the  lessons  we 
may  learn  from  his  life  — a  lesson  which  can  be  applied  as  well 
to  the  daily  routine  of  a  workman  in  the  shop,  a  merchant  in  the 
counting  room  or  a  pupil  in  the  school  as  to  teaching  and  leading 
the  way  to  heaven.  ^ 

If  all  accounts  are  true,  the  personality  of  John  Eliot  was  quite 
unique  in  the  community  of  Massachusetts  Puritans.  “  Winsome 
manners,”  “  facetious  affability  ”  are  words  which  express  the 
reputed  outward  bearing  of  the  man  and  if  the  opinion  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  is  to  be  credited,  he  lost  nothing  in  casting  aside  the 
stern  manners  of  his  time.  He  was,  we  are  told,  kind  and  even 
playful  with  the  Indian  children,  constantly  bringing  small  gifts 
to  them  in  his  rounds.  This  happy  manner  and  cordial  friendli¬ 
ness  toward  all  were  not,  we  may  believe,  mere  mannerisms  or 
the  result  of  inheritance  only  but  an  expression  of  genuine  cheer¬ 
fulness  which  came  from  deep  spiritual  experiences. 
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Another  element  of  true  greatness  characteristic  of  Eliot’s  life 
was  his  genuine  human  symp  ithy,  especially  for  the  weak  and 
oppressed.  This  was  shown  by  the  affectionate  hold  he  had  upon 
the  Indians  in  his  villages,  by  his  protestations  against  sending 
Indian  captives  into  slavery,  by  his  generous  gift  of  seventy-five 
acres  of  land  for  the  education  of  Indians  and  Negroes,  by  the 
pathetic  appeal  for  negro  servants  to  be  sent  him  for  instruction 
after  the  infirmities  of  age  prevented  him  from  performing  his- 
regular  duties  as  pastor  and  by  his  instruction  during  the  last 
days  of  his  life  of  a  poor  blind  boy  of  his  parish. 

Although  the  occasions  for  the  same  form'  of  charity  which 
Eliot  practiced  happily  do  not  now  exist  in  New  England,  there 
is  the  same  struggle  for  life  with  us  all  —  the  “life  which  is  more 
than  meat.”  Happy  is  the  man,  woman’ or  child  whose  faithful¬ 
ness  to  duty,  sympathy  for  others  and  humility  of  heart  at  all 
times  will  permit  him  or  her  to  say  as  truly  as  did  John  Eliot  — 
“  Were  I  sure  to  die  to-morrow  I  would  do  what  I  am  doing  to¬ 
day.”  “  Welcome  joy^  ”  were  almost  his  last  words.  Can  we 
doubt  as  he  said  these  words  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  promise 
held  out  to  the  faithful  “  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant: 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 


AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

JOHN  M.  PIERCE,  BOSTON. 

TIII^  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  was  held  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  December 
29  and  30.  The  constitution  states  that  “  The  object  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  advancement  of  psychology  as  a  science.  Those  are 
eligible  for  membership  who  are  engaged  in  this  work.”  The 
membershi[)  numbers  about  eighty,  chiefly  professors  in  colleges 
and  universities.  In  the  list  appears  the  well  known  names  of 
Baldwin  of  Princeton  ;  Cattell  and  I  lyslop  of  Columbia  ;  Dewey 
and  Donaldson  of  Chicago;  Fullerton  of  Pennsylvania;  Hall, 
Burnham  and  Sanford  of  Clark  ;  James,  Royce  and  Munsterlieig 
of  Harvard  ;  Ladd  of  Yale;  and  Sherman  of  Cornell.  It  may  be 
worth  wtiile  for  me  to  state  what  may  be  termed  the  pedagogical 
outcome  of  the  meetings,  what  a  teacher  who  attended  with  a 
practical  interest  might  get  out  of  it. 
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The  first  day  was  devoted  to  physiological  and  ex[)eiimental» 
the  second  to  philosophical  and  introspective  psychology.  The 
former  showed  more  points  of  contact  witli  education  than  did 
the  latter,  both  intentionally  and  suggestively.  But  the  papers 
of  tlie  second  day  received  a, more  finished  and  artistic  treatment; 
observation  and  experiment  indulge  much  in  preliminary  reports 
of  work  in  progress  but  uncompleted.  Reports  of  laboratory  work 
offered  less  incentive  to  discussion  than  did  the  metaphysical 
speculations  ;  this  was  owing  not  only  to  the  specialized  character 
of  the  physiological  and  psycho-physical  papers,  but  also  to  the 
lack  of  psychological  interpretation  of  some  of  them.  This  lack 
is  the  bane  of  much  of  the  investigations  of  this  sort;  physiology 
and  psycho-physics  come  into  the  sphere  of  psychology  only  when 
they  can  be  shown  to  be  definitely  and  closely  related  to  mental 
life. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Singer  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Physi¬ 
ology  of  Sensation  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Lough  of  Harvard,  on  the 
Intensity  of  Sensation,  both  assumed  the  standpoint  of  physi¬ 
ological  psychology,  that  differences  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
sensation  are  to  be  explained  by  differences  in  kind  of  degree  of 
nervous  change.  This  indicates  the  position  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  science,  the  position  which  is  likely  to  be  the  prevailing 
one  for  at  least  a  generation  of  psychologists.  This  theory  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  materialism;  it  does  not  account  for  the 
natuie  of  mind  in  any  physical  way ;  but,  given  mind  with  its 
peculiar  character  of  consciousness,  then  its  a{)pearance  and 
changes  will  depend  upon  and  correspond  to  changes  in  the 
brain. 

The  one  point  of  general  interest  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  G.  A. 
Tawney  on  the  “  Vexirfehler”  and  the  Reduction  of  the  Tactual 
Double  Point  Threshold  by  Practice,  was  the  pervading  and  per¬ 
plexing  influence  of  suggestion  in  psychological  experiment.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  two  points  on  the  skin  touched  simul¬ 
taneously  by  a  pair  of  compasses  feel  as  one  point,  the  distances 
varying  from  one  millimeter  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  sixty- 
eight  on  the  back,  and  that  practice,  for  a  time,  increases  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  skin  and  decreases  the  distance.  The  experi¬ 
menter  is  careful  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  would  render  the 
experiment  no  longer  one  of  pure  sensation.  Doctor  Tawney 
introduced  suggestion  intentionally  and  found  its  influence  much 
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greater  than  that  of  practice.  In  some  cases  the  result  of  the 
suggestion  showed  that  the  subject  had  been  unconsciously  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  suggestion  of  the  opposite  nature.  If  the  part  played 
by  suggestion  is  so  great  in  the  laboratory  after  strenuous  precau¬ 
tions,  how  much  greater  it  must  be  in  the  social  life  of  the  school¬ 
room.  While  unconscious  suggestion  does  not  vitiate  the  process 
of  instruction,  it  often  causes  the  teacher  to  attribute  more  spon- 
taniety  and  independence  to  the  pupil  than  he  really  possesses. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Cattell  reported  on  Researches  in  Progress  in  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  of  Columbia  University ;  among  these, 
the  names  given  to  colors,  to  what  shade  the  name  of  the  color 
would  be  given  by  most  persons ;  e.  g.,  which  degree  of  saturation 
of  green  would  be  named  green,  other  degrees  l)eing  regarded  as 
shades  of  green.  By  this  means,  it  is  proposed  to  formulate  a 
nomenclature  on  a  psychological  basis. 

Brother  Chrysostom  of  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City, 
gave  a  preliminary  report  of  a  statistical  Study  of  Memory.  An 
extended  list  of  questions  was  sent  out  to  Catholic  schools ; 
many  of  the  topics  relate  to  economy  of  study,  and  tlie  result  is 
expected  to  have  educational  value ;  for  example,  the  answers  so 
far  show  a  great  difference  in  the  time  of  day  when  memory  is 
strongest,  in  the  evening  with  as  many  students  as  in  the  morn- 

ing- 

Prof.  E.  C.  Sanford  exhibited  apparatus  for  getting  tracings 
of  the  throbbing  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  above  the  eye,  which  is 
a  close  indication  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  Simultaneous 
tracings  of  the  pulse  had  l)een  taken ;  and  a  noise  or  other  stimu¬ 
lus  caused  an  increase  of  blood  to  the  brain,  with  a  decrease  to 
the  pulse.  This  is  one  way  of  demonstrating  that  attention  and 
other  mental  activities  are  correlated  with  brain  action,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  Mosso  has  proved  the 
same  by  the  increase  in  weight  and  Lombard  by  the  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  head. 

Prof.  Wesley  Mills,  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  described 
Personal  Experiences  Under  Elher.  The  physical  pain  caused 
by  the  surgeon’s  knife  was  not  felt,  hut  seemed  to  l)e  converted 
into  psychical  pain,  a  vague  horror.  Another  remarkable  feature 
was  that  he  appeared  to  be  composed  of  two  selves,  one  wide 
awake,  observing,  the  other  becoming  unconscious.  This  is  in 
line  with  many  “borderland”  experiences,  where  there  some- 
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times  seems  to  be  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  observing 
self  and  the  observed  self  than  takes  place  in  ordinary  life. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  and  Mental  Facts 
promises  to  be  an  important  piece  of  work  for  general  education. 
Among  the  members  of  the  committee  are  Professors  Baldwin, 
Cattell,  Sanford  and  Witmer.  This  report  was  not  read,  but  will 
appear  with  the  rest  of  the  proceedings,  or  in  Science. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  before  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  on  The  Inheri¬ 
tance  of  Acquired  Characteristics,  by  Professoi-s  C.  S.  Minot,  the 
embryologist,  J.  M.  Macfarlane,  the  botanist,  E.  I).  Cope,  the 
zoologist,  and  William  James,  the  psychologist.  These  were 
known  to  take  opposite  sides,  Macfarlane  and  Cope  affirming, 
Minot  and  James  denying  such  a  form  of  heredity.  Professor 
Minot  could  not  conceive  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  basis 
for  the  theory.  Professor  James  argued  that  the  brain  as  a  plas¬ 
tic  organ  enabling  one  generation  to  differ  much  from  the  preced¬ 
ing,  adapting  itself  to  new  environment,  would  be  shorn  of  its 
function  if  parents  could  determine  the  habits  and  acquirements 
of  their  children,  before  their  birth.  Professors  Macfarlane  and 
Cope  cited  many  examples  of  plants  and  animals  to  uphold  the 
theory.  The  impression  made  by  the  professors  who  denied  such 
inheritance  was  much  more  convincing  upon  the  hearers. 

The  j)apers  with  the  jnost  distinct  pedagogical  aim  were  those 
by  Prof.  L.  Witmer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  The 
Organization  of  Practical  work  in  Psychology,  and  by  a  pupil  of 
his,  Miss  Mary  P.  Harmon,  giving  a  report  of  Psycho-physical 
Measurements  of  Normal  School  and  Kindergarten  Pupils.  Pro¬ 
fessor  VV^itmer  considered  the  possible  medical  and  especially  peda¬ 
gogical  applications  of  psychology.  His  interest  lay  particularly  in 
the  direction  of  abnormal  and  diseased  individuals,  the  youthful 
dullards  and  criminals.  The  speaker  plead  for  more  study  of 
these  cases  in  their  incipient  stages,  and  the  application  of  psy¬ 
chology  to  their  cure.  How  this  could  be  done  did  not  appear. 
It  may  be  suggested  however  that  psychology  has  most  to  learn 
in  this  matter  from  the  institutions  where  such  cases  have  already 
been  studied  and  educated  for  many  years. 

The  data  collected  by  Miss  Harmon,  under  Professor  Witmer’s 
direction,  included  age,  weight,  lung  capacity,  and  movements  of 
the  arm  in  simple  reaction,  extension,  and  flexion.  No  psycho- 
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logical  or  pedagogical  interpretation  was  attempted.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  no  discussion  followed  the  papers  by  Professor 
Witmer  and  his  pupil ;  it  would  be  a  most  profitable  occupation  for 
the  Association  to  define  or  at  least  illuminate  the  relation  scien¬ 
tific  psj'chology  holds  to  the  problems  of  education.  While  not  for¬ 
getting  the  distinction  between  “psychology  as  a  science”  and  its 
practical  applications  in  pedagogy,  tliere  are  reasons  for  expect¬ 
ing  valuable  results  for  general  education  from  our  most  autliori- 
tive  body  of*  psychologists,  nearly  all  of  whom  hold  their  posi¬ 
tions  primarily  as  teachers  and  only  secondarily  as  scientists,  and 
many  of  whom  by  virtue  of  their  authority  as  psychologists  lec¬ 
ture  and  write  on  education.  The  psychology  of  teaching  was  at 
no  time  touched  upon.  The  teaching  of  psychology  was  treated 
in  a  purely  statistical  matiner  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  of 
Wesleyan  University,  in  a  paper  on  Philosophy  in  American  Col¬ 
leges statistics  were  given  showing  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
number  of  teachers  and  courses  within  the  last  twenty-five  years ; 
but  we  missed  the  deeper  treatment  of  the  subject  in  tracing  the 
change  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  systems  of  philosophy.  An 
address  following  these  lines  would  have  been  welcomed  from  the 
president.  Professor  Fullerton,  hut,  in  dealing  with  The 
“Knower”in  Ps^’chology,  he  remained  throughout  in  a  most 
abstract  and  technical  sphere  of  thought. 


DE  VEL  OPAfENT 

\ 

L.  AND  E.  G.  SEYMOUR,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

II. 

NOW  what  is  the  fact  in  the  world  around  the  child  ?  A  seed 
drops,  worm-eaten  and  dead,  from  the  branches  of  a  tree ; 
beside  it,  another  which  lives  and  presently  geiminates.  Under 
the  same  tree,  at  the  same  time,  a  cow  drops  her  calf.  But  the 
same  surroundings  do  not  make  calf  and  seeds  act  alike.  We  make 
the  bearings  of  a  locomotive  out  of  steel.  Suppose  we  use  wood. 
The  surrounding  circumstances  are  alike  —  the  results  are  not. 
Steel  acts  as  steel  and  wood  as  wood.  If  there  lies  a  defect  in 
the  steel,  surroundings  will  not  make  that  bar  stand  the  same 
strain  that  a  sound  bar  will  stand.  It  is  useless  to  multiply 
instances :  it  is  a  universal  fact  that  action  originates  within  — 
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not  outside  of  —  tlie  whole  which  acts,  and  is  determined  entirely 
by  the  nature  of  that  individual  thing.  It  is  the  fundamental 
fact  of  development  that  the  child  first  becomes  aware  of  when  he 
acts. 

On  which  we  may  frame  the  first  branch  of  our  practical  devel¬ 
opment-law  : 

Development  xinivermlly  hepins  and  proceedn  thron(jhout.,  by  meayis 
of  perfectly  spontaneous  self-activity. 

It  is  thus  that  the  internal  reveals  itself  in  phenomena  and  in  all 
{)henomena  ;  it  is  thus  and  no  otherwise  that  the  human  being 
gets  the  subject  of  any  consciousness. 

For  an  educator  who  finds  this  true,  there  is  a  chance  to  apply 
it  immediately  in  educating.  And,  if  true,  it  must  he  applied, 
whatever  revolution  is  involved.  For  instance :  discipline  or 
other  intei'ference,  l)y  force  or  by  device,  with  the  child’s  actions, 
has  no  educational  value  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  such  effect 
as  it  has,  is  to  turn  the  child’s  attention  away  from  the  actual  life- 
problem  arising  before  him  from  his  spontaneous  activities.  The 
activities  proceeding  from  his  own  life-feeling,  present  to  him  the 
only  subject  of  what  is  properly  to  be  called  education  :  whose 
aim  is  consciousness. 

Now  the  child’s  firet  action  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  something  outside  himself  which  acts.  And  it 
claims  his  attention  just  because  the  activities  he  meets  do  not 
originate  with  him.  Certainly  he  draws  no  distinction,  at  this 
first,  between  himself  and  other  selves.  He  sees  and  notices  the 
fact.  The  whole  before  his  eyes  becomes  manifest  to  him  —  he  is 
aware  that  he  sees  it ;  and  constant  repetitions  of  the  same  expe¬ 
rience  make  him  put  his  mind  to  it.  The  same  is  true  at  every 
after  period  of  his  development.  In  every  case  the  i)roblein  is 
wholly  within  his  grasp,  because  it  is  bodily,  completely  and  con¬ 
tinually  before  him.  He  can  solve  it  because  the  nature  of  the 
outside  life  is  his  own  nature.  He  can  not  see  the  life  which  he 
feels  within  himself,  but  he  can  see  the  same  life  outside  himself. 
In  proving  the  nature  of  the  outside  life,  he  is  proving  the  nature 
he  has  already  shown  when  he  acted.*  How  can  and  does  he  do 
it?  He  makes  its  life  his  life.  What  he  finds  it  do  independ¬ 
ently  of  liim,  he  does  independently  of  it.  His  doing  this  is  what 
we  call  his  “  plaj\”  Playing  (as  the  child  plays)  is  studying  life 

•This  is  fitly  called  the  "  law  of  opposite-likes.” 
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in  its  actual  wholeness  —  living  and  acting.  Thus  the  child, 
spontaneously  and  according  to  actual  needs  that  he  is  aware  of, 
takes  in  and  proves  in  his  own  person,  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
forever  outside  of  and  different,  yet  inseparable  from  his  own 
life  ;  is  the  condition  of  (although  it  no  way  originates)  his  own 
activity,  and  the  intelligent  recognition  of  it,  necessary  to  his 
ever  dealing  practically  and  effectively  with  life  :  to  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  life  actually  and  every  where  is. 

For  consider  this  process  in  the  outside  world  —  whether  or  not 
it  is  shown  universally.  Plant,  animal  and  man  live  and  act  — 
preserve  their  independence  of  action  —  only  by  taking  in  food 
from*  their  actual  surroundings.  We  learn  not  otherwise  but 
more  from  inanimate  things.  Force  has  been  expended  by  the 
atoms  that  have  formed  a  crystal.  Their  “  affinities  are  satisfied.” 
And  for  purposes  of  any  further  action,  those  atoms  may  now  be 
called  dead.  But  they  are  not  dead,  for  they  begin  to  move  if 
sufficiently  heated.  Not  till  they  take  in  actual  heat  can  they  go  on 
with  their  activities.  In  no  case  can  a  thing  not  actually  encount¬ 
ered  renew  the  force-supply.  Morever,  what  is  needed  is  spon¬ 
taneously  taken  in.  What  is  not  needed  is  not  taken  in,  and  if 
forced  in,  may  destroy  the  victim  and  his  development  together. 

The  second  branch  of  our  development-law,  inseparable  from 
the  first  yet  distinct  from  it,  and,  in  consciousness,  coming  subse¬ 
quent  in  time,  is  therefore  that 

All  dcveolopment  sustains  and  continues  itself  by  spontaneously 
choosiny  and  takiny  in  udiat  is  needed  f rom  what  is  encountered  in 
actual  experiences. 

Thus  the  unchanging  nature  of  life  is  continually  revealed  in 
its  opposite:  the  manifold,  ever-changing  external ;  thus,  and  only 
thus,  is  life  in  its  actual  and  universal  nature  to  be  grasped  in 
man’s  consciousness. 

This,  too,  has  immediate,  evident  application  in  educating  : 

Instruction,  even  about  what  the  child  actually  experiences, 
lias  no  educational  value  and,  if  urged  upon  the  child,  openly  or 
by  device,  can  have  no  better  effect  than  to  make  him  —  what 
most  of  his  elders  are  —  completely  unpractical.  VV’^hat  the 
child  needs  and  can  consciously  get  hold  of,  he  takes  in  of  his 
own  accord  from  his  actual  surroundings.  If  his  attention  is 
compelled  or  persuaded  to  what  he  has  not  himself  found  in  his 
own  experiences,  the  way  is  broken  for  a  twofold  result :  first,  he 
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has  no  actual  thing  to  sustain  his  developing  consciousness  — 
which  starves;  second,  he  may  come  to  imagine  — with  his  teach- 
eis  —  that  such  starvation  food  is  the  normal  nutrient  of  human 
consciousness. 

However,  the  child’s  play  has  not  abolished  the  outside  world, 
or  even  given  him  mastery  of  it.  Quite  otherwise,  it  has  proved 
to  him  that  what  he  sees  exists  unchangeably,  and  acts  in  total 
independence  of  himself.  This,  and  repeated  experience  of  it, 
fixes  his  attention  on  the  fact  that  he  is  inseparably  dependent 
for  carrying  out  his  own  life,  on  the  nature  of  this  independently 
acting  outside  life.  If  he  wants  to  keep  his  own  independence, 
he  must  take  the  outside  world  as  it  and  preserve  his  whole¬ 
ness  with  it ;  he  can  not  change  the  unchangeable.  This  is  the 
fact  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not.  But  his  becoming  aware 
of  it  fronts  him  with  a  new  problem  whicli  he  must  solve  before 
he  can  begin  to  act  with  any  practical  effect,  i.  e.  consciously.  Let 
us  be  as  explicit  as  possible  here,  for  here  is  where  education,  as 
we  know  it,  completely  breaks  down.  If  man  is  to  create,  i.  e., 
do  or  make  anything  which  live^  and  so  is  capable  of  furthering 
his  own  and  all  other  lives,  he  must  do  more  than  shift  these  phe¬ 
nomena  into  the  place  of  those  phenomena :  he  must  find  the 
way  to  make  a  whole  with  that  which  lives  and  acts  independ¬ 
ently  of  himself.  This  problem  presents  itself  to  man  already  in 
earliest  infancy,  keeps  presenting  itself  throughout  his  life,  and 
blocks  his  path  to  consciousness  and  freedom  until  he  solves  it. 
Can  the  little  child  solve  it?  Unless  he  can,  no  human  being  can 
—  if  childhood  is  any  more  than  a  blank  space  in  man’s  three 
score  years  and  ten.  But  when  we  open  our  eyes  we  shall 
see  the  child  going  to  work  at  its  solution.  To  reconcile  his  own 
independence  with  the  independence  of  the  outside  world  —  so 
to  unite  them  in  his  actions — he  seeks  to  find  the  workings  of 
the  activity  which  he  sees  everywhere  disclosing  to  him  the 
nature  of  that  which  acts.  Therefore  he  represents  the  one  un¬ 
changing  nature  which  all  these  many  things  reveal  to  him,  with 
one  object  —  his  plaything  ;  studies  his  plaything  to  find  the  way 
that  nature  is  revealed.  In  his  plaything  the  child  is  studying 
what  is  common  to  internal  and  external  —  to  himself  and  the 
outside  world  :  the  means  by  which  the  internal  reveals  itself  in 
the  external,  making  always  one  triune  life-whole.  This  means 
is  force.  To  be  able  to  consciously  use  force  to  create  that  which 
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is  alive  —  so  in  harmony  with  and  furthering  all  life  —  this  is  the 
child's,  is  man’s  problem.  When  he  can  act,  using  force  to  this 
effect,  then  will  his  work  be  practical,  conscious  and  fiee.  Not 
before. 

But  let  us  glance  into  the  outside  world  for  the  final  fact  with 
which  every  process  of  development  becomes  complete  in  a  living, 
newly  created  result. 

“  The  immense  wealth  of  ever-changing  meteorological,  climatic, 
geological  and  organic  processes  of  our  earth  are  almost  wholly 
preserved  in  action  by  the  light  and  heat-giving  rays  of  the  sun.” 
So  Helmholtz;  but  note  this  “almost”  hinting  at  the  neglected 
factor.  What  transforms  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  now  into 
a  lightning  flash,  now  into  the  petals  of  a  flower,  now  into  a 
tiger’s  bound,  now  into  the  consciousness  of  a  man  ?  The  same 
sunshine  falls  upon  all  and  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  all.  But  it 
does  not  waken  the  dead  to  life.  That  which  already  lives,  takes 
and  transforms  the  sunshine,  producing  with  it  by  its  own  nature, 
what  never  was  before.  And  the  new  product  lives,  having  the 
very  life  —  now  for  the  first  time  manifested  or  made  bodily  and 
actual  —  of  the  thing  that  produced  it.  In  token  whereof,  the 
new  product  sustains  other  life  and  is  necessary  to  the  susten¬ 
ance  of  any  higher,  more  developed  life.  Hence  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  some  original,  undifferentiated  world-substance  (such  as 
the  world  first  appears  to  a  child)  into  earth,  sea  and  air  ;  one 
force  used  by  many  triune,  living  individuals,  to  create  all  that 
diversity  of  living  things  without  which  no  plant  could  live. 
The  process,  identically,  goes  on  now  in  whatever  our  eyes  may  open 
themselves  on.  The  tree  draws  its  food  from  the  soil,  but  the 
food,  within  the  tree,  does  not  remain  what  it  was  outside  the 
tree.  Outside,  it  was  “inorganic” — at  least  inanim.ate.  The 
organizing  power  of  the  tree  creates  new  protoplasm,  and  later 
the  protoplasm  creates  new  tissues  on  which  animals,  no  less  than 
trees,  can  live.  Sunshine  could  not  preserve  —  far  less  could  it 
produce  —  a  tree’s  life  in  the  fire-mist.  And  all  the  vast  variety 
of  chemical  and  crystal  life  which  this  world  shows,  could  not  of 
itself  sustain,  much  less  produce,  an  animal.'  Everywhere  life 
creates  life :  a  creation  necessary  to  the  appearance  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  any  higher  life.  Does  it  by  means  of  force  which  it  takes 
in  and  transforms  —  from  whatever  source  the  force  comes  —  to 
the  use  of  manifesting  its  own  life  in  new  life  ;  ever  making 
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new  wholes  —  not  idly  tiansfonning  the  outsides  of  things.  It  is 
force  that  is  transformed  :  the  product  is  created. 

We  may  therefore  frame  the  third  branch  of  the  indivisiblj 
triune  process  by  which  development  universally — that  is,  at 
every  stage  and  moment  of  it  in  the  case  of  everything  without 
exception — comes  to  its  completeness  : 

AU  development  completen  itself  hif  asHimilatin;!  what  is  common  to 
the  individual  and  to  that  u'hich  it  has  taken  in  from  its  surround- 
in</s :  namely.,  force  ;  and  by  creatiny  therewith  a  new.,  liviny  product. 

It  is  thus  the  unchanging  nature  of  life  ever  anew  manifests 
itself  in  and  as  indivisible  Entireties  ;  in  this  way  but  no  other, 
can  man’s  doings  become  conscious  and  free :  can  genuine  society 
come  into  being. 

Now  to  train  man  to  this  (supposing  it  possible)  were  to  make 
it  his  habit  to  disregard  the  concrete  life  before  him.  Hence  to 
insure  his  acting  without  conscious  recognition  of  the  life  with 
which  he  must  needs  reconcile  and  unite  his  own  life ;  and  so 
reduce  him  to  just  what  our  trained  men  are  nowadays  —  devour- 
ers  of  others  when  not  devoured  by  others. 

The  work  of  education  certainly  begins  here  where  man  even 
as  a  little  child,  first  consciously  recognizes  his  dependence  on 
what  is  outside  himself.  Yet,  with  discipline,  instruction  and 
training  evidently  ruled  out  by  the  demands  of  actual  life  for 
simultaneous  self-activity,  self-choice  and  creating — where  does 
our  present  education  stand?  Where  we  all  know  it  does  stand : 
much  where  Mahomet’s  coffin  swings. 

Thus  may  be  understood  what  was  in  Froebel’s  mind  when  he 
said :  “  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  whole  former  educational 
system,  even  that  which  has  received  improvement,  ought  to  be 
exactly  reversed,  and  regarded  from  a  diametrically  opposite 
point  of  view  —  namely,  that  of  a  system  of  development.”  For 
the  hypothetical  development-law  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
present  is,  as  we  understand  it,  Froebel's  —  phrased  by  him  as 
the  inseparably  triune  process  of 

(“  Springing  forth,”  or  “  making  the  internal,  external 

J  “Taking  in,”  or  “making  the  external,  internal 
I  “  Digesting,  shaping,”  or  “reconciling  and  representing  in- 
(  ternal  and  external  in  union  and  harmony.” 

As  an  hypothesis,  it  has  done  much  to  vindicate  itself  in  the 
kindergarten.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  educational 
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niaterial  which  Froebel  offered  to  supplant  all  discipline,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  during  childhood,  has  been  used  in  kindergar¬ 
tens  chiefly  for  the  very  purpose  of  discipline,  instruction  and 
training.  Of  course  the  subject  of  this  material  can  not  be 
entered  upon  here.  We  will  assume  that  it  is  adequate  to  the 
need  that  called  it  forth.  But  granting  this  or  not  granting  it, 
the  definite  and  practical  view  of  development  which  Fioebel 
opened  up,  seems  to  point  out  the  true  and  necessary  character 
of  the  coming  revolution  in  education. 


A  EUROPEAN  SCHOOL  OF  THE  TIME  OF 
COMENIUS. 

CLARA  VOSTROVSKY,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

The  cultured  man  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
in  Europe,  was  the  man  who  could  read  and  speak  with 
great,  unfailing  precision,  the  classic  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  one  who  could  even  debate,  quite  after  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  in  either  tongue.  He  was  one  who  could 
quote,  with  absolute  accuracy,  many  a  passage  from  Virgil,  Hor¬ 
ace  or  Homer.  He  knew  the  opinions  of  the  old  masters  on  every 
possible  subject ;  but  just  as  he  had  studied  what  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  the  key  to  all  learning,  in  a  dead  and  formal  way,  so  all 
the  knowledge  that  came  with  it  failed  to  relate  itself  in  any  vital 
manner  with  the  life  he  and  his  fellow-men  necessarily  lived.  To 
make  of  these  dead  languages  living  tongues,  to  relate  them  to 
nature  and  life  even  in  the  school-room,  was  left  to  the  brilliant 
genius  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  who  was  born  during  this  period. 

It  was  just  about  the  time  that  Comenius,  or  Komensky,  as  he 
was  known  among  his  countrymen,  was  being  tortured  by  this 
dead  formality,  that  the  five-grade  school,  of  which  this  is  a  brief 
sketch,  was  instituted  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  it  being  the  year  1609. 
To  some  extent  this  school  corresponded  to  our  present  giammar 
grade  schools.*  The  particular  reason  for  its  oiganization  was 
that  the  Latin  courses  then  given  to  prepare  one  for  entrance  to 
the  university  were  sadly  inadequate,  so  that,  to  a  large  extent,  it 

•For  the  material  found  in  thi^  paper,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  a  Bohemian  work  : 
Rukovet  Skolstvi  Obecn^ho,”  by  Karel  Taubenek  and  Karel  Vorovka.  V  I’nize,  18H2. 
A  few  additional  tacts  were  gleaned  from  anotlier  work Obruzky  ze  Skolstvi  Ces- 
k6ho  a  Rakousk^ho;”  by  Vaclav  Gabriel.  V  Praze,  1891. 
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was  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  to  similar  schools  throughout 
Ilohemia,  thus  standing  for  tlie  educational  ideal  of  that  time.  It 
was  connected  with  the  Prague  Academy,  and  its  work  was 
divided,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  into  five  courses  or  grades, 
the  entire  work  covering  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  according 
to  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  instruction  lasted  six  hours  a 
day.  Tlie  young  of  all  classes,  foreign  as  Avell  as  native,  were 
admitted. 

That  it  was  a  Latin  school  and  existed  in  an  age  when  no  one 
dared  claim  a  place  in  polite  society  without  knowledge  of  Latin, 
the  curriculum  amply  shows.  No  sooner  did  the  youngest  chil¬ 
dren  learn  their  A  B  C's,  than  tlie  Latin  tongue  was  thrust  upon 
them.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  second  grade,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  entire  course  but  Latin, —  Latin  all  the  time.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  Greek  also  began  to  be  taught  in  the 
third,  both  continuing  through  the  remaining  years.  Through¬ 
out  the  five  grades  we  find  two  things  most  graciously  .added  to 
brighten  up  the  course, —  religious  singing  and  theology ! 

On  the  next  page  I  give  the  curriculum  that  teachers  may  see 
that  the  evolution  of  the  educational  ideal  is  something  for  which 
they  may  well  be  tliankful.  And  yet  the  apparent  gov'ernment 
of  this  and  similar  schools  of  the  time  seems  all  that  could  be 
desired.  There  were,  besides  the  officers,  the  customary  school 
inspectors,  whose  duty  was  to  visit  and  criticise  the  schools,  and 
above  these  the  university  rector  responsible  for  its  success.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  the  ideal  of  a  school,  and  not 
its  government,  that  determines  its  working. 

The  formal  regulations  for  teachers  and  pupils,  in  form  not 
unlike  those  that  still  exist  among  us,  are  interesting.  Thus 
among  other  things  the  teacher  is  admonished  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  his  pupils  in  both  piety  and  learning,  never  failing  to  begin 
and  end  lessons  with  a  prayer,  and  never  failing  to  use  the  Latin 
language  on  each  and  every  occasion  !  Cramming  was  evidently 
as  much  the  fashion  then  as  now,  teachers  being  reminded  to 
exert  themselves  zealously  that  their  pupils  pass  creditably  in 
reviews  and  examinations.  Industrious  pupils  were  to  be  rewarded 
by  prizes,  while  the  indolent  and  careless  were  to  be  “  mildly  cor 
rected.” 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  an  impression  that  all  the  rules 
were  of  this  nature.  Among  the  mass  are  a  few  that  can  not  be 
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repeated  too  often,  as  for  instance  :  “  Spend  more  time  in  prac¬ 

tically  working  out  the  lessons  than  in  merely  explaining  rules.” 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  men  with  genius  for  teach¬ 
ing  did  not  exist  then,  when  they  exist  now,  for  it  must  certainly 
have  required  the  greatest  genius  to  carry  out  this  rule  amid  the 
dead  routine. 

Turning  to  the  pupils,  we  find  them  exhorted  to  be  pious,  that 
is,  to  say  their  prayers  assiduously  and  to  use  no  profane  words  ; 
to  be  reverent  and  obedient ;  and  last,  but  not  least, —  to  use  the 
Latin  language  everywhere  ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  this  old-time  European 
school,  with  its  simple  curriculum,  as  far  as  subjects  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  our  modern  primary  and  grammar  grades,  with  their 
varied  and  ever-changing  courses.  On  the  one  hand  we  find 
emphasis  placed  on  a  very  few  subjects  ;  the  classic  languages  and 
theology  being  all  important,  the  grammar,  spelling  and  writing 
really  serving  as  mere  aids  in  helping  the  pupils  to  master  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  us,  little  distinction  is  made  between  the 
multitude  of  subjects  to  which  we  introduce  our  children.  All 
count  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  towards  promotion.  We  act  on  the 
theory  followed  by  some  mothers,  who  fear  that  their  children 
will  not  take  naturally  to  common,  every-day  diet,  unless  they 
give  them  while  they  are  yet  in  their  long  baby  clothes,  a  sip  here 
and  a  taste  there  of  everything  that  graces  their  own  table. 

If  we  turn  to  the  educational  ideal,  the  difference  is  no  less 
striking.  The  aim  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
was  culture,  culture  for  culture’s  sake.  This  was  as  far  removed 
as  it  possibly  could  be,  from  practical  life,  while  our  aim  is  pre¬ 
paration  for  exactly  this  practical  every-day  living.  We  have 
certainly  gone  a  long  way  from  the  educational  system  described 
in  this  sketch.  Who  knows  how  far  this  may  be  indirectly  due 
to  Komensky’s  own  most  vigorous  reaction,  on  the  reasons  for 
which,  this  glimpse  into  the  schools  of  his  time,  throws  an  inter¬ 
esting  side  light.  Perhaps  while  agreeing  most  heartily  with  all 
that  was  due  to  his  reaction,  as  well  as  to  what  was  due  to  his 
great  human  sympathy  and  intuition,  it  might  still  not  be  useless 
for  us  to  make  a  more  careful  study  of  some  of  the  features  of 
this  old-time  instruction  which  he  condemns  so  justly ;  for  our 
doing  so  may  give  us  the  very  corrective  we  need  for  the  faults 
and  short-comings  of  the  other  extreme,  represented  in  the  com¬ 
mon  school  life  of  our  own  times. 
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C  ONCER  XING  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OE  TEACHING 
PROPORTION  IN  ARITHMETIC. 


KOBEKT  E.  MORITZ,  Ph.  M.,  HASTINGS,  NEB. 

No  one  who  has  given  the  subject  of  Projuirtion,  as  taught  in 
our  Arithmetics,  much  attention,  can  liave  failed  to  notice  tlie 
obscurity  with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded.  Hence  it  comes 
that  to  many  a  student  the  term  C'ompound  Projwrtion  is  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  much  tliat  is  difficult  and  obscure  to  him  in  arithmetic. 
If  statistics  could  be  collected  on  the  subject,  and  the  truth  Ik^; 
known,  it  would  surprise  many  a  teacher  to  learn  how  small  a 
[K'n^entage  of  students  retain  a  working  knowledge  for  even  one 
year  after  proportion  has  been  studied.  If  au  actual  test  made 
by  the  writer  on  several  classes  of  students  in  algebra  and  geometry 
is  a  fair  one  from  which  to  judge,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
less  than  one-third  of  those  who  have  studied  Proportion  in  our 
public  schools  retain  a  working  knowledge  of  its  principles  until 
they  reach  algebra  and  geometry. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  fact  which,  if  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  must  certainly  l)e  regretted.  If  there  is  no  simpler  or 
more  natural  way  of  approach  to  the  subject,  except  through  a 
maze  of  some  twenty  definitions  and  half  as  many  principles  and 
rules,^  then  we  must  believe  that  it  is  the  intrinsic  complexity  of 
the  subject,  and  not  the  method  of  teaching  it,  which  is  at  fault. 
But  if  these  definitions,  rules  and  principles  are  unnece.ssar}'  for 
the  solution  of  the  problems,  which  in  most  ])ractical  books  is  the 
only  end  in  view  —  if,  jis  the  writer  lielieves,  the  study  of  Propor¬ 
tion  in  our  arithmetics  involves  intrinsically  less  difficidtv  than 
either  those  of  fractions,  decimals  or  percentage,  all  three  of 
which  subjects  are  fairly  mastered  by  most  students  l)efore  they 

1  Robinson’s  Aritlinietio  gives  2.'^  definitions,  ."t  formulas,  fi  principles.  1  general 
law,  and  4  rules  consisting  of  8  parts.  Brj'ant  &  Stratton  Business  Arithmetic  gives 
28  definitions,  8  cases,  2  rules,  and  3  principles.  Brooks’s  gives  Ifi  definitions,  12  prin¬ 
ciples,  .8  rules;  Venable’s  10  definitions,  4  principles,  6  rules,  with  7  notes,  and  so  on. 
And  these  IwKtks  are  not  treatises,  but  strive  avowedly  to  give  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  only. 
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take  up  Proportion  —  then  it  may  not  In?  a  waste  of  time  to  seek 
for  a  shorter  method. 

Considerations  such  as  these  caused  the  writer  several  yearn 
acfo  to  approaeh  the  study  of  the  subject  from  an  independent 
jtoint  of  view.  Disrej^arding  the  customary  nomenclature,  he 
sought  to  pass  at  once  to  the  rationale  of  the  in-ohlems.  The 
following  method  is  the  result  of  his  effort.  The  (piestions  will 
indicate  the  train  of  reasoning  involved. 

Phoulem  1.  —  Three  yards  of  cloth  cost  82;  how^  much  will 
4  yards  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth  cost  ? 


Question.  If  3  yards  of  cloth  cost  82,  will  1  yard  cost  more,  or 
less  ?  Answer.  One  yard  will  cost  less. 

Q.  How  much  will  1  yard  cost? 

A.  One  yard  w’ill  cost  \  as  much  as  3  yards,  or  8!|. 

Q.  If  1  yard  of  cloth  costs  how  much  will  4  yards  cost? 

CO  V  a 

A.  Four  yai-ds  will  cost  4  times  8g,  or,  — . 

3 

Let  us  now'  state  the  problem  as  follows  :  —  ^  vards _ ?  *^ 

w  hich  should  l)e  read,  3  yards  cost  82,  4  yards  cost  how  much  ? 
The  solution  then  follows  in  this  wise :  — 

3  yards  cost  82  ;  1  yard  costs  ^  ;  4  yards  cost  ^ . 

3  3 


Or,  omitting  all  that  can  easily  1k‘ 
supplied  orally,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  all  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  required  to  put  on 
the  blackboard  :  — 


3  yards  —  82 

4  yards  —  ? 

X  4  _  ^21^. 

Ans. 


Problem  2.  'riiree  men  can  build  a  wall  in  2  days.  How 
long  would  h  take  4  men  to  build  the  same  wall? 

Q.  3  men  can  build  a  wall  in  2  days ;  will  it  take  1  man  longer, 
or  not  as  long?  A.  It  will  take  one  man  longer. 

Q.  How  long  w'ill  it  take  1  man  ?  A.  3  times  2  days. 

Q.  Now  if  1  man  can  build  the  wall  in  3  X  2  days,  will  it  take  4 
men  longer,  or  not  as  long  ?  A.  It  will  not  take  them  as  long. 

Q  y 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  them  ?  A.  It  will  take  them  — —2  days. 


'riiis  problem  may  be  stated  as  follow's :  — 


3  men  —  2  days 

4  men  —  ? 
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which  is  read,  3  men  can  build  the  wall  in  2  days',  4  men  can  build 
the  wall  in  how'  many  days  '? 

The  solution  follows  thus  :  — 


3  men  can  build  the  wall  in  2  days ; 

1  man  can  build  the  wall  in  2x3  days; 


4  men  can  build  the  wall  in 


2X3 

4 


days. 


Or  omitting,  like  i.i  Problem 
1,  all  that  is  unnecessary,  we  may 
write  :  — 


3  men  —  2  days 

4  men  —  ? 

2  X  3 

— j—  days  =  ^  days. 


Similar  questions  and  answers,  repeated  for  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  examples,  call  out  a  mental  process  which  every  student 
comprehends,  and  which  he  will  be  anxious  to  repeat  for  himself. 
A  sufficient  list  of  problems  should  then  l)e  given  to  lix  the  reason¬ 
ing  and  the  form,  after  which  the  student  is  ready  to  take  up 
examples  in  compound  proportion. 

Problem  3.  Five  men  can  earn  #30  in  4  days,  how  long  will 
it  take  8  men  to  earn  #72  ?  , 

Statement,  —  5  men  —  .#30  —  4  days 

<S  men  —  $72  —  ?  days 


Q.  Five  men  can  earn  a  certain  amount  in  4  days ;  how  long  will 
it  take  1  man  to  earn  the  same  amount '? 

A.  5  times  as  long.  (5x4  days.) 

Q.  One  man  can  earn  a  certain  amount  in  5  X  4  days;  how  long 
will  it  take  8  men  to  earn  the  same  amount  ? 


A.  as  long. 


5  X  4 


days. 


Q.  If  it  takes  a  certain  number  of  men 
how  long  will  it  take  them  to  earn  $1? 


5  X  4 


days  to  earn  $30, 


A.  3^  as  long. 


5x4 


Q.  And  if  it  takes 
to  earn  $72  ? 


8  X  30 
5x4 
8  X  30 


days. 


days  to  earn  $1,  how  long  will  it  take 


A.  72  times  as  long.  (  days.  ) 

\  8  X  30  j 

The  foregoing  work  can  all  be  done  mentally,  and  the  only 
work  that  need  appear  on  paper  or  on  the  blackboard  is  :  — 
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The  statement,  —  The  solution,  —  G 
5  men  —  $30  —  4  days 

8  men  —  .$72  —  ?  days  — ^  days  =  6  day.s. 

p  X  oP 

t  p 

From  tlie  last  example  it  will  appear  that  the  process  is  only 
a  repetition  of  the  process  employed  in  examples  (1)  and  (2), 
unity  being  introduced  in  the  consideration  of  each  pair  of  ele¬ 
ments.  The  same  process  can  be  extended  without  the  least 
danger  of  confusion  to  any  example  in  proportion,  no  matter  how 
complicated  the  problem  may  seem ;  and  as  illustrations  I  shall 
apply  the  method  to  the  following  example  taken  from  Robinson’s 
Arithmetic,  and  with  which  not  only  students  but  also  teachers 
have  frequently  found  difficulty. 

Problem  4.  If  6  men  in  4  months,  working  26  days  for  a 
month,  and  12  hou-rs  a  day,  can  set  the  type  for  24  books  of  300 
pages  each,  60  lines  to  the  page,  12  words  to  the  line,  and  an 
average  of  6  letteis  to  the  word,  in  how  many  months  of  24 
days  each,  and  10  hours  a  day,  can  8  men  and  4  boys  set  the 
type  for  10  books  of  240  pages  each,  52  lines  to  the  page,  16 
words  to  the  line,  and  8  letters  to  the  word,  2  boys  doing  as 
much  as  one  man? 


Notk.  —  The  work  of  8  men  ami  4  boys  is  equivalent  to  the  work  of  10  men. 


Statement,  — 

0  men  26  da.  12  hr.  24  bk.  300  pp.  60  1.  12  \vd.  6  let.  4  mo. 
10  men  24  da.  10  hr.  10  bk.  240  pj).  52  1.  16  wd.  8  let.  ? 
Solution,  — 

4  X  6  X  26  X  1^  240  x  52  X  16  X^  =  1  64-  me 
^1()  X  24  X  10  X  2'4  X  300  X  60  X  12  X  6 


I'he  reasoning  employed  is  as  follows  :  — 

6  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  months. 

It  will  take  1  man  6  times  as  long  (4x6  months). 

If  it  takes  1  man  4  X  6, 

it  will  take  10  men  months. 

10 


10  men,  working  26  days  each  month,  do  a 
piece  of  work  in 

10  men,  working  1  day  each  month,  do  the 
piece  of  work  in 


^  ^  -  months ; 
10 

10 
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10  men,  working  24  days  each  montli,  do  the 
piece  of  work  in 

10  men,  working  12  liours  a  day,  do  a  piece  of 
work  in 

10  men,  working  1  hour  a  day,  do  the  piece  of 
work  in 

10  men,  working  10  hours  a  day,  do  the  piece 
of  work  in 

10  men  can  make  24  books  in 


montlis. 


(  )  months 


(  )  X  12  months; 
^ ^  "  months. 


(  )  months 

LJ  months 


10  men  can  make  1  book  in 


montlis. 


10  men  can  make  10  books  in 


To  make  24  books  of  300  pages  each  requires. 
To  make  24  books  of  1  ])age  each  requires. 


(  )  months 

^  months 


To  make  24  books  of  240  pages  each  requires, 


X  240  months 


To  make  books  having  CO  lines  to  a  jiage 
requires. 

To  make  books  having  1  line  to  a  page  re¬ 
quires. 

To  make  books  having  52  lines  to  a  ]»age 
requires, 

If  books  having  lines  with  12  words  require, 


(  )  months ; 

^ — )  months. 


X  52  months. 


(  )  months 

^ ^  months 


Then  books  having  lines  with  1  word  require. 


X  1C  months: 


And  books  having 


To  set  up  books  w'ith  C-letter  words  requires. 
To  set  up  books  with  1-letter  words  requires. 


(  )  months 

^ months 


X  8  months 


To  set  up  books  with  8-letter  words  requires. 
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EDITORIAL. 

OUR  good  old  friend,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
deserves  all  the  good  words  which  are  being  said  and  published 
about  him.  He  looks  like  a  patriarch,  with  his  long,  snowy  beard  and, 
indeed,  he  is  such  in  age,  — eighty-six  years  old  on  January  24th,  but 
his  heart  is  ever  young  and  his  strong  mind  alert.  Blessings  on  our 
educational  Xeslor. 

Governor  WOLCOTT,  in  his  inaugural  address,  stated  that  of 
the  four  new  Normal  schools  authorized  by  the  iMassachusetts 
legislature  of  1894,  the  one  at  Fitchburg  had  opened  in  December,  that 
at  North  Adams  would  during  this  month  (February),  and  that  those 
at  Lowell  and  Barnstable  would  be  ready  for  work  next  September. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  schools  of  this  State  are  now 
required  to  be  gi'aduates  of  high  schools  and  “  to  pass  examinations 
in  high  school  as  well  as  in  elementary  subjects.”  Of  the  12,275 
teachers  employed  in  Massachusetts  the  past  school  year,  4,540  had 
attended  and  3,903  had  graduated  from  Normal  schools.  During  that 
year,  841,829,191  were  expended  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  a  most 
gratifying  exhibit,  and  one  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  do  not  mean  to  dim  their  escutcheons,  but 
are  determined  that  their  teachers  and  schools  shall  stand  at  the  front 
and  fully  uphold  the  proud  record  of  the  past.  The  spirit  of  Horace 
Mann  breathes  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools  of  to-day.  The  place 
of  Massachusetts  is  always  in  the  van. 

Death  sought,  very  early  in  the  new  year,  a  brightly  shining  mark, 
in  the  person  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker.  He  was  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  an  educator,  a  thinker  and  an  author;  falling  asleep  in  his 
earthly  home  in  Boston,  on  the  night  of  January  4th,  he  awoke  in  eter¬ 
nity.  Few  men  at  their  taking  off  leave  so  large  a  gap  in  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  enterprises.  General  Walker  possessed  a  commanding  intellect 
which  found  full  and  free  scope  in  the  affairs  of  the  marvellous  age  in 
which  we  live.  He  succeeded  brilliantly  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and 
he  undertook  many  things.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  remarkable 
executive  faculty  and  could  turn  off  work  while  other  men  would  have 
been  deliberating  whether  to  undertake  it.  Herein  was  one  element  at 
least  in  the  largeness  of  his  influence.  Perhaps  his  most  enduring  sue- 
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cess  was  that  achieved  as  an  educator.  As  head  of  the  great  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  his  influence  was  wrought  into  the 
life,  not  only  of  this  institution,  but  especially  of  its  hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents,  whose  idol  he  was  and  who  have  taken  out  the  impress  of  his 
manliness  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  No  man  can  fully 
trace  the  influence  of  a  great  educator,  but  it  is  almost  limitless ;  the 
fact  we  may  know ;  and  it  dies  not  with  his  death,  but  ripples  and 
eddies  in  an  ever-widening  circle  till  the  end  of  time.  Such  educators 
as  General  Walker  are  none  too  numerous.  Speaking  from  a  human 
standpoint,  we  cannot  spare  them.  His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  But 
such  a  life  as  his  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  all  toward  nobler  living. 
We  are  all  poorer  for  his  departure.  Yet  equally  are  we  all  richer  for 
his  having  lived  and  labored  among  us. 

The  education  of  the  Southern  negro  for  his  newly  acquired  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship  is  assuming  an  aspect  which  it  will  be  well  for 
our  Northern  educational  public  to  take  into  consideration.  It  was  a 
great  step  in  the  conduct  of  war,  when  the  North  carried  in  its  trans¬ 
portation  train  the  schoolmaster,  the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible,  and 
under  Saxton,  Eaton  and  the  devoted  band  of  Christian  workers,  gath¬ 
ered  the  freedmen  into  the  schools  afterwards  developed  into  the  score 
of  foundations  for  the  “  colleges  ”  and  “  universities”  which  they  may 
hereafter  become.  There  was  a  time,  also,  when  it  was  a  real  charity 
for  multitudes  of  good  men  and  women  to  gather,  every  year,  the  means 
of  supporting  a  private  or  parochial  school,  which  was  often  made  a 
sort  of  headquarters  of  civilization  for  a  whole  neighborhood.  Per¬ 
haps  no  movement  so  great  and  spontaneous,  in  a  region  so  little  under¬ 
stood,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  less  marred  by  wilfuluess  and  other  foes 
to  missionary  work,  in  the  annals  of  education.  But,  while  the  North, 
with  some  early  assistance  from  the  nation,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  thus  expended,  in  all  ways  possibly  as  many  million  dollars 
in  this  patriotic  and  truly  Christian  enterprise,  the  South  has  taken  in 
hand  the  schooling  of.  all  its  children  and,  during  the  same  period, 
invested  not  less  than  $75,000,000  in  the  training  of  its  own  colored 
youth  for  their  new  citizenship,  in  the  common  school.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  only  rational  hope  of  even  the  elementary  schooling 
of  the  2,000,000  of  colored  school  population  in  these  states  is  in  the 
improvement  of  the  common  school  system.  At  present,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  these  children  are  receiving  from  three  to  four 
months’  instruction  in  these  schools,  often  under  great  disadvantages, 
perhaps  for  three  or  four  years.  In  this  respect  they  are  as  well  off  as 
the  majority  of  white  children ;  although  of  course  it  is  impossible  that 
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the  schools  for  such  a  people  should  be  equal  to  those  attended  by  the 
■children  of  the  white  race.  But  the  persistence  with  which  the  South¬ 
ern  people  have  stood  by  the  common  school  for  the  negro,  paying  for 
it  and  resisting  every  effort  to  overturn  or  seriously  injure  it,  demands 
an  appreciation  and  recognition  it  has  not  yet  received  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  public  of  the  North  or  the  nation. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  our  Northern  churches  and  benevolent 
people  should  be  shown  how  best  to  direct  this  stream  of  benefi¬ 
cent  giving  and  utilize  the  several  millions  of  money  annually  contributed, 
to  the  best  advantage.  Several  of  our  great  missionary  associations  are 
now  pushing  a  parochial  system  of  elementary  schooling  among  the 
negroes,  in  no  essential  respect  different  from  the  Catholic  system 
which  they  rightly  denounce  at  home  as  un-American  and  inefficient. 
Our  Northern  cities  are  swarmed,  every  summer,  by  colored  solicitors 
for  schools  of  the  same  type,  generally  opened  to  eke  out  a  preacher’s 
salary,  or  for  the  numerous  reasons  that  induce  all  sorts  of  people  to 
take  up  schooling  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Every  year  many  schools 
of  academical  pretentions,  generally  with  the  title  “Industrial,”  are 
opened  by  Northern  teachers  which  present  a  growing  claim  on  the 
charity  of  their  Northern  supporters.  Doubtless  the  majority  of  these 
movements  are  made  with  a  laudable  intention  to  improve  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  the  colored  people  in  localities  where  the  com¬ 
mon  school  is  not  at  its  best.  But  the  result  is  almost  in  every  case 
the  same.  The  few  parishioners  of  a  Northern  missionary  or  Southern 
colored  church  who  have  the  means,  withdraw  their  children  from  the 
common  school,  leaving  it  weaker  than  before,  while  they  pay  in  tuition 
fees  enough  for  half  a  hundred  children  to  give  the  entire  school  popu¬ 
lation  several  months  additional  instruction,  under  better  teachers, 
with  improved  surroundings.  Thousands  of  our  people,  through  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  churches  and  private  subscriptions,  are  sending  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  per  capita,  southward  to  this  class  of  schools,  —  twice 
the  sum  paid  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  her  public  school  system, 
for  the  schooling  of  children  who  will  never  be  teachers  or  leaders  of 
their  race,  and  are  often  no  better  taught  or  disciplined  than  they  could 
easily  be  in  the  common  school.  The  8500  sent  for  the  support  of  ten 
children  in  one  of  these  academies  would  i)ay  a  month’s  salary  of 
twenty  good  colored  teachers  in  charge  of  1,000  pupils.  The  assertion 
that  the  public  schools  for  colored  children  cannot  be  improved  and 
made  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  children  and 
youth  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  by  which  private  and  parochial 
seminaries  are  built  up  everywhere  to  antagonize  the  public  system. 
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OUR  Northern  givers  for  the  education  of  the  negro  should  now 
insist  on  three  points:  1.  That  the  discarded  system  of  paro¬ 
chial  and  private  elementary  schooling,  which  the  North  has  spent 
nearly  three  hundred  years  in  outgrowing,  should  not  be  now  fastened 
on  the  negro  by  Northern  money  and  the  zeal  of  sectarian  propo- 
gandism.  2.  That  the  institutions  calling  themselves  “academies,” 
“colleges”  and  “  universities,”  supported  by  Northern  funds  and  man¬ 
aged  by  Northern  teachers,  should  be  held  strictly  to  the  work  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  training  of  selected  youth  for  leadership  of  the 
colored  people.  We  can  afford  to  i)ay  for  the  training  of  good  teach¬ 
ers,  ministers,  doctors,  and  especially  for  persons  competent  to  lead  in 
the  new  industrial  life  of  this  race.  We  cannot  afford  to  encourage  the 
negroes  to  disparage  their  own  common  schools  and  send  their  children 
for  brief  terms,  away  from  home,  at  our  expense.  3.  The  next  step 
in  this  movement  should  be,  either  the  establishment  of  a  special 
organization  or  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy,  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
colored  people  to  build  up  their  own  home  schools.  The  twenty-five 
dollars  or  fifty  dollars  that  pays  the  tuition  of  one  or  tw'o  children  in  an 
academy,  college  or  university  might  be  offered  to  a  colored  school  dis¬ 
trict,  with  the  understanding  that  its  people  should  raise  an  ecpial  sum. 
This  would  give  fifty  or  one  hundred  children  the  opportunity  of  two  or 
three  additional  months  of  schooling.  A  gootl  district  school,  under  a 
competent  teacher,  is  the  greatest  agency  of  civilization  that  can  now 
be  planted  in  thousands  of  neighborhootls  in  all  these  states.  This 
man  or  woman  graduate  from  any  of  the  great  seminaries  is  not  only  a 
school  teacher,  but  a  worker  in  the  church,  and  a  leader  in  everything 
that  the  colored  people  especially  need.  Aud  these  people,  every  year, 
spend  for  things  useless  and  mischievous  enough  to  furnish  their  own 
quota  of  this  fund.  The  good  man  or  woman  who  would  contribute 
$10,000  to  the  trustees  of  any  of  these  Southern  institutions,  to  be  used 
in  this  way  to  encourage  the  colored  folk  to  build  up  their  own  schools, 
would  certainly  put  money  where  it  could  “  do  the  most  good.” 


And  another  essential  condition  of  success  in  the  Northern  effort 
to  aid  in  Southern  education,  generally,  is  that  our  leading  edu¬ 
cators  should  inform  themselves  concerning  the  educational  history  of 
the  Southern  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present  day.  The  astonishing  ignorance,  even  of  our  most  eminent 
school  men,  on  this  point  is  one  great  cause  of  the  friction  between  the 
educational  public  of  the  two  sections  and  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
blundering  and  too  much  mischievous  intermeddling  in  the  past.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  through  its  Reports,  is  now  furnishing  a 
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great  deal  of  information  concerning  this  much-neglected  and  deeply 
interesting  department  of  the  educational  history  of  the  country.  No 
state,  section,  religious  sect,  or  philanthropic  organization  can  force  its 
own  peculiar  methods  of  schooling  the  people  upon  communities  involved 
in  the  history  and  environed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Southern  peo¬ 
ple.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  good  that  may  be  done  to  the  people 
of  these  states  through  the  “aid  and  comfort”  of  the  educational  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  North,  when  instructed  in  the  history  of  the  past  and,  with  a 
broad  and  practical  Christian  patriotism,  adjusting  its  efforts  to  meet 
the  imperious  needs  of  the  <5,000,000  of  Young  America  to  whom,  for 
evil  or  good,  the  10,000,000  of  Northern  children  or  youth  will  be 
tied  through  the  half  century  to  come. 


DR  A  WING  AND  NA  TURE-STUDT  A  GAIN. 

(Previous  Position  Defended.) 

PROF.  M.  V.  O’SHEA,  BUFFALO,  .V.  Y. 

Editor  Education  :  — 

I  have  just  h.ad  the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Schneider’s  article 
respecting  drawing,  in  the  current  number  of  Education  ;  and  as  he 
makes  some  criticisms  upon  a  recent  article  of  mine  in  this  journal  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  same  subject,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  and 
defense. 

in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Schneider  feels  that  I  have  not  given  a  promi¬ 
nent  enough  place  to  drawing  in  the  school  curriculum  as  a  suliject  of 
training  and  culture,  equal  in  value  to  any  other  branch  of  instruction. 
The  purpose  of  my  article  was,  as  I  endeavored  to  state,  to  discuss  the 
relationship  of  drawing  and  nature-study,  not  to  consider  drawing  as  an 
independent  subject.  Mr.  Schneider  evidently  has  the  feeling,  as  do 
many  others,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  drawing  a  servant  of 
other  studios  rather  than  their  complement ;  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be 
charged  with  holding  such  views.  If  Mr.  Schneider  will  read  an  adilress 
of  mine  delivered  before  the  Art  Department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Buffalo,  last  year,  which  address  has  been 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  he  will  see  that  I  assign 
a  very  important  place  to  drawing  in  school-work,  and  do  not  confine  it 
by  any  means  to  the  representation  of  facts  gained  in  nature-study  or 
any  other  subject.  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Schneider  should  have  appreciated 
that  in  discussing  the  relationship  of  drawing  to  nature-study  I  would 
naturally  limit  what  1  had  to  say  to  the  topic  in  hand  rather  than  to  con¬ 
sider  drawing  in  general. 
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In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Schneider  attempts  to  show  that  my  views 
respecting  the  psychology  of  drawing  are  incorrect.  I  endeavored  to 
show  in  the  article  that,  so  far  as  the  eye  was  concerned,  modifications 
of  color,  and  light  and  shade,  were  the  onl}’  data  that  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  representation  of  an  object.  I  aimed  to  make  the  point  that 
when  an  unskilled  person  is  about  to  draw  from  the  object,  many  charac¬ 
teristics  and  qualities  of  things  flood  into  the  mind  which  he  feels  he 
cannot  possibl}'  portray  upon  a  plane  surface ;  but  in  reality  all  these 
characteristics  and  qualities  are  only  suggested  by  modifications  of  color, 
and  light  and  shade  that  have  been  apprehended  by  the  eye  as  signs 
merel}'.  Now,  in  order  to  represent  truthfully  one  must  attend  simply 
to  the  signs,  reproducing  them  accurately ;  when  in  beholding  them 
another  will  have  suggested  to  him  all  the  characteristics  and  qualities 
which  would  appear  if  he  were  viewing  the  real  object. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  Mr.  Schneider  believes  that  the  eye  in  some 
way  comprehends  more  than  color.  Doubtless  he  holds  to  the  opinion 
which  has  been  advanced  in  the  past,  that  the  mind  natively  constructs 
various  qualities  of  things  from  the  data  given  b}'  the  eye,  so  that  we 
would  need  to  have  no  other  experience  about  the  objects  than  simply 
to  look  at  them  in  order  to  get  knowledge  of  three  dimensions,  rough¬ 
ness  and  smoothness,  hardness  and  softness,  etc.  Previous  to  the  time 
of  Berkeley,  almost  everybody  believed  that  intuitively  all  sorts  of 
things  were  gained  through  the  eye ;  but  this  philosopher  attempted  to 
show,  and  I  think  was  successful  in  his  efforts,  that  the  various  quali¬ 
ties  of  things  which  we  seem  to  get  through  the  eye  have  really  been 
acquired  by  associating  data  given  by  the  eye  with  that  given  by  other 
senses.  After  a  time,  through  association,  the  mind  can  judge  of  the 
hardness,  softness,  depth,  etc.,  of  objects  b}’  simply  taking  modifications 
of  color  and  light  and  shade  as  signs. 

Mr.  Schneider  says  that  in  making  such  a  statement  I  have  been  very 
dogmatic,  and  that  psychologists  like  Professor  Scripture  and  Professor 
Ladd  would  differ  with  me.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  this,  and  have 
taken  down  a  dozen  of  the  latest  psychologies  that  I  possess  to  see  what 
they  have  to  say  upon  this  subject.  Although  Mr.  Schneider  does  not 
quote  from  Scripture,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  at  Scripture’s 
views,  I  infer  that  he  must  have  consulted  his  “  Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing.” 
The  only  place  in  that  book  that  I  can  find  where  Scripture  makes  a 
definite  statement  to  the  point  is  upon  page  180,  where  he  says :  “  Let 

us  look  at  the  world  with  only  one  e^-e.  What  we  see  consists  of  patches 
of  color  arranged  in  wonderfully  complicated  forms.”  Scripture  surely 
believes  from  this  that  a  single  eye  sees  nothing  but  color. 

He  would  probably  take  the  position  that  in  looking  at  objects  with 
two  eyes  the  muscular  data  given  in  convergence  of  the  eyes  would  give 
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us  some  idea  of  distance,  as  possibly  would  binocular  disparity.  I  think 
most  psychologists  now  believe  that  the  muscular  movements  involved 
in  the  use  of  two  eyes  afford  some  basis  for  the  estimation  of  distance 
simpl}’,  although  tliere  is  not  full  agreement  upon  this  point  even.  But 
certainly  Scripture  would  not  say  that  when  a  person  is  looking  at  an 
object  he  gets  anything  from  it  directly  through  the  eye  that  will  aid  him 
in  representing  it,  except  modifications  of  color,  and  liglit  and  shade; 
and  this  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Schneider  has  quoted  Scripture  to  dis¬ 
prove.  Mr.  Schneider  has  also  quoted  Latld,  ‘‘ Outlines  of  Ph3’siologi- 
cal  (did  Mr.  Schneider  really  mean  experimental?)  Psychology.”  Now, 
Ladd  does  seem  to  believe  that  spatial  perception  “is  native  to  the 
mind  as  a  synthesis  of  qualitative!}*  difierent  sensations  which  result 
from  stimulating  simultaneously  the  retinal  naosaicof  nervou  .elements.” 
But  on  page  3*26  he  says  :  “  The  perception  of  position  and  of  localized 

areas  even  in  the  two-dimensioned  retinal  field  depends  upon  the  revival 
of  associative  and  already  localized  tactual  and  muscular  as  well  as 
visual  sensation-complexes.”  And  again  he  says  on  the  same  page, 
“  We  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  infant  has  no  original  visual 
intuition  of  the  space  qualities  and  space  relations  of  anything,  even 
including  the  members  of  his  body.”  Surely,  Ladd  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  eye  gives  characteristics  of  things  other 
than  the  modifications  of  color  which  they  present. 

James,  in  his  “  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,”  page  347,  does  seem  to 
feel  that  the  eye  singly  gives  some  idea  of  distance  and  solidity,  although 
he  makes  no  claim  that  it  gives  anything  else.  While  he  grants  that  the 
position  taken  by  Berkeley,  that  suggestion  and  experience  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  measurement  of  distance,  still  he  maintains  that  visual 
experience  alone  is  adequate  to  produce  it.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find,  James  gives  more  prominence  to  the  eye  in  getting  knowledge 
at  first  hand  than  any  modern  psychologist,  although  he  certainly  does 
not  go  so  far  as  it  seems  to  me,  ISIr.  Schneider  goes.  Tichenor,  on 
pages  159-162,  in  his  “Outlines  of  Psychology,”  seems  to  believe  that 
the  movement  of  the  eyes  gives  some  basis  for  judging  distance,  but  it 
gives  us  no  further  knowledge.  Wundt,  in  his  “  Human  and  Animal 
Psychology,”  lecture  ten,  takes  the  empiristic  view  which  is  taken  by 
practically  every  one  else,  that  in  sensations  of  light  there  is  no  spatial 
form.  One  might  suppose  that  Dr.  John  Dewey  would  take  the  nativ- 
istic  view,  but  in  his  “  Psychology,”  page  165,  he  says:  “Ultimately 
visual  perception  rests  on  tactual.  The  visual  perception  of  space,  in 
its  definite  forms  at  least,  is  representative  and  embodies  for  the  mind 
the  results  of  tactual  perceptions.  To  say  that  an  object  is  seen  to  be 
at  such  a  distance,  means  that  so  much  muscular  sensation  must  be  had 
before  it  can  be  touched.  To  say  that  it  is  of  such  an  outline  is  to  say 
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that  certain  muscular  and  local  sensations  would  be  had  if  the  hand  were 
passed  about  it.”  etc.  Ziehen,  in  his  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Physiological  Ps3’chology,”  page  103,  says,  in  speaking  of  analyzing 
vision  :  “  We  at  once  meet  with  numerous  qualities  of  visual  sensation 

which  we  designate  as  color  in  the  broadest  sense.  There  are  no  other 
qualities  except  those  of  color.”  Baldwin,  in  his  “  Elements  of  Psy- 
chologN’,”  in  speaking  of  sight,  says,  page  90  :  “Its  affective  qualities 
consist  in  the  pure  intensit}’  of  the  light  sensation  *  *  *  and  in  the 

distinct  order  of  sensations  known  as  color."  Ilalleck,  in  his  “  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Psychic  Culture,”  page  37,  says:  “The  only  direct  and 
unaided  office  of  the  e3’e  is  to  tell  different  shades  of  color  and  intensities 
of  light.  We  shall  see  that  an^'thing  else  that  it  seems  to  tell  us  is  a 
product  of  inference.”  Krohn,  in  his  “  Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology,” 
says,  on  jiage  135  :  “  Bv  vision  alone  a  sphere  is  seen  as  a  delicately 

shaded  disc.”  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  “Inductive  Psychology,”  page  37, 
says:  “ The  simple  sensations  given  by  the  special  senses  are:  color 
and  variation  in  light  and  shade  by  the  eye.” 

Now,  from  these  references,  does  it  seem  that  I  have  been  dogmatic 
in  saying  that  the  e^'e  unaided  gives  us  knowledge  only  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  color,  and  light  and  shade?  Further,  our  modern  child-study 
is  showing  us  conclusive!}’  that  infants  get  no  knowledge  of  objects  by 
simply  looking  at  them  other  than  characteristics  of  color.  They  do  not 
even  get  distance,  at  least  at  first;  for  an  infant  will  blink  at  a  stroke 
as  quickly  when  it  is  a  rod  from  it  as  when  it  is  very  close  to  its  face. 
So  it  will  reach  for  objects  at  great  distances  as  readily  as  if  they  were 
within  its  grasp  until  it  learns  better  by  muscular  experience.  Persons  born 
blind  upon  receiving  sight  see  everything  in  non-spatial  form  for  a  time. 

Why  is  it  that  in  a  painting,  wliich  has  only  two  dimensions,  we  see 
the  three  dimensions  just  as  clearly  as  we  do  in  the  objects  represented 
in  the  picture?  In  looking  into  a  mirror  where  the  rays  of  light  cover 
a  plane  surface,  we  see  three  dimensions  just  as  truly  as  when  we 
actually  gaze  upon  a  human  face.  The  simple  explanation  is,  that  the 
mind  infers  the  third  dimension  from  certain  signs  of  color,  and  does  not 
really  see  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Schneider  says  that  I  have  made  “  statements  at  variance  with 
the  results  of  experimental  psychology,  and  at  variance  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  any  thoughtful  drawing  teacher.”  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Schneider  make  some  definite  statement  as  to  what  experimental  psy¬ 
chology  has  shown  that  I  have  contradicted  in  any  statement  I  have 
ever  made.  The  quotations  which  I  have  given  above  from  the  latest 
psychologies  written,  and  I  could  continue  them  indefinitely,  will,  I  hope, 
suggest  to  Mr.  Schneider  the  necessity  of  showing  what  psychologies  he 
has  been  reading. 
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In  regard  to  my  being  at  variance  with  tlie  experience  of  thoughtful 
<lrawing  teachers,  I  would  like  to  refer  here  to  Miss  Gertrude  C. 
Stoker’s  book  upon  “  Seeing  and  Doing.”  Miss  Stoker  is  Supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  St.  Paul,  and  I  think  is  a  “  thoughtful  drawing  teacher.” 
1  would  also  refer  to  the  articles  by  Miss  Locke,  appearing  in  for 
America.  Miss  Locke  is  Stipervisor  of  Drawing  in  Chicago,  and  the 
work  which  is  being  done  there  has  received  commendations  from 
authorities.  Further,  I  would  like  to  direct  Mr.  Schneider’s  attention 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  AVestern  Drawing  Teachers’  Association  at 
Indianapolis,  last  spring.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  all  of  the 
addresses  upon  drawing  there,  and  they  were  given  in  the  main  by  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers  of  drawing ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  .made  state¬ 
ments  at  variance  with  few  if  with  any  of  them. 

Finally,  we  have  had  some  scientific  experimentation  upon  drawing 
■of  late ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Schneider  will  agree  with  me  that  experience 
is  not  the  only  criterion  of  what  can  or  ought  to  be  done.  If  he  will 
read  (doubtless  he  has  already  done  so)  “Lukens’  Study  upon  Draw¬ 
ing”  in  the  current  Pedatjix/ical  Seminarif,  “  Barnes’  Study  upon  Draw¬ 
ing”  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  same  journal,  and  Rooper,  in  his 

Drawing  in  Primary  Schools,”  he  will  see  that  these  men  take  issue 
with  what  thoughtful  drawing  teachers  have  been  doing  in  the  past,  and 
<io  not  hesitate  to  suggest  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching. 

It  is  the  old  story  over  again  with  drawing  as  it  has  been  with  other 
subjects.  We  now  begin  reading  with  the  sentence,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  we  began  with  the  alphabet.  Thoughtful  teachers  of  read¬ 
ing  declared  most  emphatically,  once  upon  a  time,  that  reading  could 
never  be  taught  by  the  sentence  method;  but  experience  has  already 
proved  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  the  very  same  thing  is  true  of  draw¬ 
ing.  Like  all  other  subjects,  the  mechanical,  formal  part  has  been  too 
greatly  emphasized  at  the  beginning,  and  the  change  which  is  coming 
in  the  teaching  of  drawing  is  just  such  a  change  as  has  already  taken 
place  in  regard  to  most,  if  not  all  the  other  studies. 

1  desire  in  closing  to  say,  that  I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  kindly 
tone  of  Mr.  Schneider’s  criticisms,  and  I  would  that  all  educational  crit¬ 
ics  while  as  keen,  were  at  the  same  time  as  broad-minded  and  pleasant- 
spirited. 
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CHILD  STUDY—  SOME  OF  ITS  AIMS  AND  METHODS, 


MISS  BERTHA  F.  MORRILL, 
Wellesley  '05,  Brookline  Training  Class. 


For  the  management  ami  instruction  of  children,  something  is 
necessary  which  science,  unless  one  should  devote  years  of 
special  study  to  it,  is  not  able  to  give. 

The  supreme  object  of  the  child’s  education  is  the  child  himself. 
Books,  teachers,  courses  of  study  and  methods,  are  but  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  end  is  to  put  the  child  in  complete  possession  of  all  his 
powers  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  life.  The  better  we  know  childhood 
and  the  more  deeply  we  fathom  the  laws  of  human  nature,  the  more 
perfect  also,  educational  methods  become,  and  the  more  nearly  they 
approach  the  truth,  —  for,  “education,”  according  to  Rousseau,  “is 
the  art  of  bringing  up  children  and  forming  men.”  It  is  not  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  of  giving  them  the  mere  ability  to  read,  write  and  keep 
common  accounts. 

The  new  study  of  practical  psychology,  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
teacher  with  the  nature  of  the  child,  to  awaken  an  intelligent  interest, 
and  sympathetic  curiosity  in  his  failures,  desires,  demands  and 
enjoyments.  “  Everything  is  constantly  changing  in  children,”  says 
Herbert  Spencer.  “Now  mind,  now  body,  now  strength,  now  w’cak- 
ness,  now  good,  now  bad,  gets  the  upper  hand,  so  that  in  order  to  be 
a  successful  teacher,  one  should  be  skillful  in  reading  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  one’s  children,  through  the  various  modes  of  expression,  and 
in  finding  out,  so  to  speak,  the  true  nature  of  one’s  pupils.” 

The  study  of  children  is  important  for  teachers,  yet  many  study  only 
their  faculty  of  producing  lesson  work.  The  facts  to  be  observed,  are 
in  great  measure,  physical.  We  cannot  directly  observe  the  child’s 
mind.  Movements  are  the  only  direct  signs  of  the  brain  action,  and 
the  best  indication  as  to  its  condition.  The  development,  nutrition, 
postures  and  movements  of  the  child  should  be  studied.  Signs  of 
fatigue  should  be  noticed  in  time  to  prevent  exhaustion.  One  series  of 
movements  long  continued,  means  long  continued  action  of  one  portion 
of  the  brain,  but,  if  we  change  the  action  of  the  child,  we  thereby 
change  the  portion  of  brain  acting. 

It  is  true,  in  a  measure,  that  children  have  always  been  studied,  but 
there  is  a  new  method  and  spirit  in  the  work  now  which  promises  to 
bring  in  results  not  achieved  in  the  past.  Child-study,  as  we  under- 
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staiui  the  term  to-day,  includes  every  investigation  or  observation  of 
children  that  has  anything  to  do  with  education.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  First,  investigations  in  regard  to  bodily  growth  or 
health,  and  second,  psychological  studies  of  children.  There  are 
numerous  lines  of  study  that  seek  to  accomplish  these  results. 

'['here  is,  first,  the  work  in  psychological  laboratories,  where  the  most 
careful  experiments  with  apparatus  are  made.  The  object  is  to  obtain 
data  upon  all  phases  of  the  child’s  physical,  intellectual  and  emotional 
life,  by  means  of  mechanical  contrivances,  which  will  do  away,  in  large 
measure,  with  the  error  which  often  makes  common  sense  judgments  of 
little  use.  It  is  probably  not  possible  for  many  teachers  to  use  any 
apparatus,  but  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  school-room  by  what  is 
being  revealed  there  every  day.  First,  it  can  be  a  kind  of  study  based 
on  a  rather  unsystematic  observation  of  the  spontaneous  activities  of 
children,  with  no  other  purpose  in  view  than  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
observing  the  conduct  of  childhood,  wherever  and  under  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  manifested. 

'I'his  method,  originated  by  Mr.  Russell,  principal  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Worcester,  and  used  in  that  school,  has  met  with  great 
success.  “  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  practice,”  says  Mr. 
Russell,  “  that  we  do  not  Jhuit  the  field  of  observation,  by  proposing 
definite  points  to  be  investigated,  or  even  marking  out  special  lines  of 
inquiry.  A  determinate  course  and  method,  such  as  would  suggest 
themselves  to  a  scientific  man  as  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  results 
desired,  would  often  take  our  youthful  and  comparatively  untrained 
students  quite  beyond  their  depth.  The  ordinary  every-day  life  of  the 
children  of  any  community  offers  thousands  upon  thousands  of  signifi¬ 
cant  facts,  open  to  everybody’s  notice,  and  ripe  enough  to  be  plucked 
and  used  as  data  for  valuable  generalization,  but  not  yet  disengaged 
and  made  available  by  explicit  observation  and  record.”  It  is  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  these  in  great  numbers,  that  constitutes  the  simple  task  of  Mr. 
Russell’s  students.  They  reimrt  everything  they  can  find  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  manifold  activities  of  children’s  lives;  and  they  reject 
nothing  because  it  seems  of  little  account,  for  they  cannot  tell  what  sig¬ 
nificance  there  may  be  in  it.  Mr.  Russell  claims  for  this  method  that 
it  brings  the  teacher  more  in  touch  with  the  child ;  and  makes  her  put 
herself  in  his  place.  She  forgets  that  slue  is  teacher  and  enters  unre¬ 
servedly  into  the  child’s  world,  accepts  his  ways,  learns  his  language,  and 
shares  on  equal  terms  his  aims  and  interests.  “  All  this  does  not  come 
at  once,  of  course,”  he  says,  “  but  it  has  its  beginning  in  the  ‘  disinter¬ 
ested  interest  ’  which  is  sure  to  arise  from  the  daily  study  of  children 
as  individuals.” 
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The  records  which  these  students  make  are  filed  in  groups,  under  CQU- 
venient  headings  like  memory,  imagination,  anger,  deceit,  egotism  and 
the  like.  INIr.  Brown,  of  this  same  school,  has  collected  the  records 
made  there  which  furnish  examples  of  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  of 
children,  and  has  published  many  of  these  records,  and  the  inferences 
and  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them.  Miss  Haskell,  also  of  this 
school,  has  made  a  collection  of  all  records  that  have  to  do  with 
“  imitation  ”  in  children.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  great  educators, 
that  it  is  the  imitative  faculty  which  makes  the  human  being  educable. 
Miss  Haskell  makes  a  strong  plea  that  more  freedom  be  given  to  the 
promptings  of  instinct  in  children  of  permitting  them  to  take  their  own 
metho<ls  of  doing  and  acquiring.  She  says,  ’‘The  spontaneous  activi¬ 
ties  of  children  are  educative  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  imperative  to  the 
body,  and  yield  not  only  experience,  but  the  invaluable  power  of  self- 
help  and  self-reliance.  The  teacher  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
instinct  of  imitation,  as  an  artisan  takes  advantage  of  the  fluidity  of 
water,  or  the  hardness  of  iron  to  effect  his  purpose,  must  create  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  in  which  instinct  can  have  free  play.” 

A  second  method  which  the  teacher  can  make  use  of  is  to  seek  to 
find  out  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  children,  not  only  by  a  study  of 
their  unconscious  expressions,  but  also  by  questioning  and  other  means 
of  examination,  and  this  is  usually’  along  definite  lines,  as,  for  example, 
the  child’s  religious  thoughts  and  feelings,  or  his  fears. 

For  the  promotion  of  and  aid  in  this  work.  Pres.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark 
University,  has  prepared  a  set  of  syllabi  which  are  sent  to  any  who 
w'ish  to  pnake  investigation  of  their  own,  to  guide  them  in  their  work. 
The  topical  syllabi  issued  for  this  year’s  work  are  upon  various  sub¬ 
jects.  One  is  entitled:  “Moral  Defects  and  Perversions.”  The 
would-be  observer  is  asked  to  think  over  the  children  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  of  w'hatever  age  or  sex,  and  select  one  he  may  know  who  is 
morally  perverse,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  generally  noticed,  in  some 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : 

I.  A  cruel  child,  whether  to  other  children,  animals,  or  insects; 
fond  of  torturing  and  tormenting,  as  if  devoid  of  natural  sympathy. 
II.  A  liar,  who  falsifies  for  the  love  of  so  doing.  III.  A  thief,  who 
loves  theft  as  such,  and  for  its  own  sake.  IV^.  A  jealous  or  envious 
child  who  is  excessively  wretched  at  the  preferment  of  others.  Having 
selected  a  case,  the  observer  is  asked  to  give  the  child’s  age,  sex  and 
nationality,  and  to  describe  fully  according  to  a  given  set  of  directions. 
Another  subject  given  out  is  the  beginning  of  reading  and  writing. 
Teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  from  the  kindergarten  or  school, 
papers  illustrating  the  following  points  in  children  learning  to  write : 
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I.  Earliest  attempts  at  writing;  or  drawing  before  any  regular 
instruction.  Also,  specimens  of  writing  by  the  word  or  sentence  meth¬ 
ods,  before  the  child  is  taught  the  separate  letters.  II.  Specimens 
showing  the  handwriting  of  the  child  at  different  ages.  III.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  children’s  spontaneous  drawings  to  illustrate  stories.  And 
many  other  cases  along  this  same  line  are  mentioned. 

One  syllabus  on  Fancy,  Imagination  and  lieverie,  struck  me  as  a 
particularly  interesting  one.  It  is  slightly  different  from  the  others,  in 
that  it  requires  the  student  to  examine  himself.  He  is  asked  to  describe 
cases  in  his  own  life  in  which  he  has,  more  or  less  automatically,  found 
himself  trying  to  step  on,  or  avoid  cracks  in  the  floor  or  sidewalk  (for 
instance),  especially  while  consciously  doing  or  thinking  of  other  things. 
He  is  asked  to  describe  any  cases,  whether  in  himself  or  others,  of 
reverie  or  day-dreaming,  when  the  mind  was  vacant  and  far  away.  I’o 
tell  what  the  mind  was  really  doing,  and  how  he,  or  the  person  observed, 
looked,  acted  or  felt ;  what  condition  favored  this  state,  and  how  came 
the  awakening.  He  is  also  asked  to  describe  any  imaginary  compan¬ 
ions  he  has  had  experience  with,  and  to  tell  what  was  in  childhood  his 
experience  in  child  fancies.  So  much  for  the  second  method  of  investi¬ 
gation. 

In  the  investigations  in  respect  to  the  bodily  growth  or  development 
of  children,  much  work  has  been  done,  both  in  this  country  and  also  in 
Germany  and  France.  This  line  of  investigation  is  looked  upon  as  an 
important  one,  for,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Scripture,  of  Yale:  “  If 
our  system  of  education  is  ever  to  be  anything  more  than  blundering 
guess-work,  we  ought  to  know  just  and  how  much  the  average 

child  is  able  to  do  at  each  age.  We  must  know  the  laws  of  growdh, 
not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind.  Experiments  and  measure¬ 
ments  should  be  taken  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  for 
each  school-grade.  For  example,  tests  of  memory  should  be  made  to 
determine  how  the  average  ability  of  children  increases  as  they  grow 
older.  Tests  on  fatigue  should  be  made  to  let  us  know  how  much  the 
average  or  the  weakest  child  can  stand  at  each  age.  The  mental  meas¬ 
urements  will  aid  in  adjusting  the  work  so  that  the  greater  amount  falls 
at  an  age  when  the  child  is  in  best  condition  to  bear  it,  and  so  that  the 
work  may  be  lessened  at  the  times  when  he  needs  to  reserve  his  strength 
for  growing  in  other  directions.” 

{Conrlnded  next  Month.) 
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TEACHERS  SALARIES  ;  PRUSSIA. 

The  bill  for  the  improvement  of  teachers’  salaries  introduced  by  the 
Prussian  government  during  the  last  session  of  the  Landtag  was  carried 
through  the  lower  house  but  lost  in  the  upper  house  chiefly  through  the 
opposition  of  the  cities.  This  was  aroused  by  the  provisions  which 
secured  part  of  the  improvement  in  country  districts  at  the  expense  of 
urban  communities.  The  government  has  revived  the  measure  with 
some  modifleations  and  it  is  again  before  the  Landtag.  The  minimum 
salary  proposed  is  for  men  900  marks  {$22i))  and  for  women  700  marks 
($175).  Increments  of  salar}'  will  take  place  at  intervals.  The  first 
is  secured  after  four  years’  service  and  the  others  at  intervals  of  three 
years  until  nine  increments  of  S20  each  have  been  added  to  the  original 
salary. 

As  explained  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  the  government 
has  sought  to  avoid  the  opposition  that  wrecked  the  previous  bill  by  the 
following  provisions  The  state  will  annually  contribute  toward  the 
salaries  of  principal  masters  $125,  toward  those  of  additional  masters 
$75,  and  toward  those  of  mistresses  $37  50.  Hut  this  subsid}'  will  not 
be  paid  in  respect  to  more  than  twenty- five  teachers  in  any  one  com¬ 
munity  (the  number  of  principal  and  of  additional  teachers  subsidized  to 
be  dul}'  proportioned  to  the  total  number  of  each  class  employed)  ;  hence 
the  large  towns  will  not  get  as  much  help  relatively  as  the  country  vil¬ 
lages.  The  large  towns,  however  will  receive  a  grant  from  the  state  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  that  ma^*  remain  after  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  has 
been  levied  on  incomes  that  exceed  $225  a  3'ear. 


ENGLISH  NOTES. 

Excitement  over  the  educational  situation  in  England  increases  as  the 
time  for  the  opening  of  Parliament  approaches.  While  on  the  surface 
the  elementary  school  problem  seems  most  pressing,  in  reality  that  of 
secondary  education  is  the  more  important.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that 
no  endeavor  will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  two  problems  in  a  single  bill. 
At  the  conference  of  Head  Masters  held  at  Rugby,  December  22  and 
23,  a  resolution  was  carried  to  the  effect  “  That  the  organization  of 
secondary  education  is  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  urged  to  deal  with  the  question  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.”  Rev.  W.  H.  Keeling  who  moved  the  resolution  urged 
that  England’s  “  Industrial  supremacy  could  not  be  maintained  unless 
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something  should  be  done  to  improve  the  intelligence  of  the  middle 
classes.”  “■  The  inferiority  of  England  to  Germany  in  practical  science 
was  attributed  by  exi)erts,”  he  said,  not  so  much  to  the  special  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Germany  as  to  the  higher  level  of  secondary  education  as  a 
whole.”  There  were  nine  dissenting  votes  against  the  resolution  com¬ 
ing  from  Head  Masters  who  fear  that  the  government  is  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  problem  upon  its  merits. 

The  Indian  Institute  at  Oxford  which  was  opened  with  imposing 
ceremonies  July  last  makes  that  University  the  centre  of  Indian  studies 
in  Europe.  It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  the  project  was  first 
broached  by  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  and  its  completion  has  been  made 
I)ossil)le  by  the  combined  action  of  the  university  authorities  and  liberal 
donors  in  England  and  in  India. 

As  stated  b}-  Sir  Monier-Williams  in  his  dedicatoiy  address  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Institute  is  “to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guages,  literatures,  religions  and  customs  of  those  '290,000,000  of  fel¬ 
low-subjects  whose  destinies  and  well-being  the  Providence  of  God  has 
entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

The  Institute  occupies  the  most  central  site  of  the  University,  it  com¬ 
prises  an  Oriental  library  which  will  soon  be  second  to  none  in  Europe 
and  a  Museum  which  alread}*  illustrates  quite  adequately  the  industrial, 
religious  and  social  life  of  India,  and  which  includes  a  priceless  collec¬ 
tion  of  musical  instruments  There  are  also  numerous  lecture  rooms. 
Here  are  taught  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Burmese,  Turkish, 
Tamil,  etc.,  and  here  able  lectures  are  given  on  the  literature,  laws,  his¬ 
tory  and  religions  of  India. 

Among  princely  donations  from  India  was  that  of  $22,000  from  his 
Highness,  the  Thakur  Sahib  of  Gondal  in  whose  honor  the  main  lecture 
hall  has  been  named  the  “  Gondal  room.”  • 

LECTUKES  FOR  INDIAN  LADIES. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  Hindu  and  Muham¬ 
madan  girls  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  their  country, 
the}’  must  be  withdrawn  from  school  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  or  even 
earlier. 

About  three  years  ago  some  Hindu  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Social  Reform  Association  in  Madras,  planned  the  organization  of  lec¬ 
tures  for  Hindu  ladies  as  a  means  of  continuing  their  education.  The 
experiment  w’as  maintained  for  two  years  and  then  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  special  committee  of  English  and  Hindu  ladies. 

Courses  are  given  in  domestic  economy,  physiology,  general  informa¬ 
tion,  etc.  The  lectures  are  written  specially  for  the  purpose  and  illus- 
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trated  by  lantern  slides,  objects,  etc.  The}'  are  given  in  the  Tamil 
tongue,  generally  by  a  native  teacher  who  has  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  matter  and  can  deliver  it  in  an  interesting  conversa¬ 
tional  manner.  One  of  the  most  popular  series  was  a  course  of  three 
lectures  on  the  “  Solar  S3'stem”  which  led  to  two  visits  to  the  observa- 
tor}’  where  forty  Hindu  ladies  on  the  first  occasion  and  seventy  on  the 
second  saw  the  moon,  Jupiter,  nebulae,  and  several  constellations, 
through  the  great  telescopes. 

INSTALLATION  OK  M  JULES  STEEG. 

As  noted  recently  in  Education,  M.  Jules  Steeg  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  M.  Felix  P^caut  as  director  of  the  Superior  Normal  School 
for  women  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses.  The  ceremony  of  his  installation 
took  place  October  20  and  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  M.  Bui.sson,  who  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  pedagogics  at  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Bayet,  who  succeeded  M.  Buis- 
son  as  director  of  primary  instruction,  and  M.  Grdard,  who  has  been 
chief  of  the  Academy  of  Pans  since  1870.  M.  Steeg,  in  his  inaugural 
address  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  predecessor  with  whom  he  has 
enjoyed  intimate  friendship  for  forty  years.  The  minister  of  public 
instruction  gave  a  brief  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  school  which  was 
established  by  Jules  Ferry  and  was  one  of  the  most  cherished  objects  of 
his  devotion. 


EDUCATION  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  recent  creation  of  the  “Greater  Republic”  increases  the  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  social  condition  of  the  States  of  Central 
America.  As  regards  education  Guatemala  seems  most  advanced. 
The  otlicial  reports  show  that  there  are  1,266  primary  schools  with  929 
male  and  779  female  teachers  and  74  evening  schools  employing  127 
masters.  Of  higher  institutions  there  are  nine  normal  schools  and  six 
colleges.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  given  as  75,020  of  whom  70,- 
635  are  in  the  public  primary  schools,  3,184  in  private  schools,  809  in 
secondary  and  392  in  professional  courses.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
is  5.4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

In  Honduras,  the  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  recently 
reorganized  and  a  central  association  of  teachers  has  been  formed  with 
a  view  to  introducing  the  best  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  other 
countries.  The  low  condition  of  the  teaching  force  is  especially  deplored, 
only  thirty-two  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  130  having  obtained  a  certificate 
of  capacity  (teacher’s  diploma).  Salaries  are  low  and  school  attendance 
very  irregular.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  is  18,- 
497.  A.  T.  s. 
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To  acconinioilate  reailcrs  who  may  wish  it,  tiie  pnlilisliers  of  Kducation  wili  semi,  post 
palil  on  receipt  of  tiie  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  tiiese  columns. 

Hacine’s  Iphigkmk,  edited  by  B.  1).  Woodward,  of  Columbia  University,  is 
replete  with  many  valuable  features :  a  biography  of  the  poet,  a  discussion  of  the 
classic  myth  on  which  the  tragedy  is  based,  a  selection  from  the  comments  of  great 
critics,  a  full  bibliography,  and  an  appendix  devoted  to  a  critical  examination  of 
Bacine’s  use  of  words  and  forms  of  expressions.  The  notes,  grammatical  and 
exegetical,  are  full  and  scholarly.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Number  2  of  the  French  Series  of  the  psychological  method  of  teaching  and 
studying  languages,  is  Cl.\ss-Hoo.m  Cowkksatioxs  in  Fkknch,  by  Victor  Betisand 
Howard  Swan,  and  consists  of  introductory  exercises  for  the  practice  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  language  and  for  drill  on  conversation.  The  method  employed  is  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  the  Gouin  .system  and  is  practical  and  logical.  In  this  book  the 
exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  progress  of  the  student  is  sensible,  rapid  and 
thorough.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

Im.mexsek,  by  Theodor  Storm,  edited  for  school  use  by  F.  II.  Dauer,  is  the  latest 
issue  in  the  modern  German  Texts  and  is  satisfactorily  and  admirably  edited.  The 
notes  are  few  but  are  helpful  and  suggestive  :  a  specially  prepared  vocabulary  is 
appended.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Handijook  of  Greek  and  IIo.man  History,  by  George  Castegnier,  is  a  little 
cyclopedia  of  persons,  places  and  events  of  ancient  history,  handy  for  the  student, 
the^icholar,  the  general  reader.  Its  compact  form  renders  it  a  helpful  book  ;  it  is 
a  veritable  multum  in  parvo  book.  New  York  ;  American  Book  Co. 

In  English  Eangiage  and  its  Grammar,  by  Irene  M.  Head,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  join  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  language  with  a  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  itself.  The  effort  is  a  noble  one  and  is  crowned  with  success,  for  the  book  is 
one  that  will  do  more  to  develop  a  love  for  a  knowledge  of  our  language  and  a 
delight  in  its  grammar  than  will  all  the  grammars  ever  printed.  There  is  no 
attempt  made  to  be  learned  and  to  overload  the  book  with  .speculations  on  the 
origin  of  words,  etc.  ;  the  subjects  are  presented  in  a  clear  manner  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  their  importance  ;  the  style  is  interesting  and  attractive  ;  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  part  is  so  closely  joined  to  the  language  studies  that  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
master  it.  It  is  a  text-book  on  language  and  grammar  that  will  quickly  commend 
itself  to  every  teacher  of  these  subjects.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Outlines  of  the  History  and  Piiilosofhy  of  English  Literature,  with  notes, 
by  E.  F.  Bartholomew,  I).  D.,  professor  of  English  literature  and  philosophy  in 
Augustana  College,  is  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  pages  into  which  are  crowded  the 
fullest  of  possible  topics  and  notes  on  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  and 
including  the  “Johnsonian  Age.”  For  all  students  it  will  be  a  very  serviceable 
and  necessary  scheme  in  their  work.  Lutheran  Book  Concern;  Rock  Island,  Ill. 
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Historical  Reai>er  :  The  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  Enoland.  By  Anna 
Holman  Burton.  This  is  a  truly  charming  book,  interesting  .is  a  novel,  historically 
accurate,  engagingly  romantic  and  written  in  a  style  that  a  child  can  understand. 
The  Indian,  obscured  by  the  greater  characters  of  early  New  England  history,  is 
here  portrayed  in  a  vivid  light,  his  real  character  is  vindicated,  his  nobility,  his 
valor,  his  dignity  and  his  sufferings  are  shown  in  their  true  colors.  'I'he  Iniok  will 
make  a  most  excellent  historical  reader  for  the  schools.  There  are  sixteen  full- 
page  authentic  illustrations.  Mailing  price  75  cents.  New  York  :  The  Morse  Co. 

Tales  of  the  Alhamhra.  By  Washington  Irving.  This  is  one  of  the  choice 
volumes  (Vol.  4)  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  It  is  an  attractive  edition  of 
a  well-known  book  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  Spain,  a  theme  full  of  iutere.st- 
ing  romance.  A  good  map  of  Spain  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
books  of  this  series  are  for  u.se  in  the  schools  and  present  choice  literature  in  a  sub- 
.stantial  an  attractive  form.  New  York  :  University  Publishing  Company. 

In  the  University  Tutorial  Series  we  have  C.f.sar’s  Gallic  War,  Book  II., 
edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.  A.,  Oxon,  and  F.  W.  Ma.som,  M.  A.,  Loud.  The 
completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  on  this  tittle  book  are  striking. 
Part  I.  contains  an  introiiuction,  the  Latin  text  and  copious  notes.  Part  11.  gives 
test  papers  and  a  vocabulary.  Part  III.  is  a  complete  translation.  The  student  is 
instructed  in  the  introduction  how  to  use  these  helps  so  as  to  give  him  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject.  The  plan  appears  to  us  to  be  an  admirable  one.  London  : 
W.  B.  Clive,  University  Correspondence  College  Press.  New  York  ;  Hinds  and 
Noble.  70c. 

IIow'  TO  Celebrate  Washington’s  Birthday,  Arbor  Day,  DecoriVtion  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  and  the  Birthdays  of  Authors  and 
Noted  Men,  is  the  formidable  title  of  a  neat  and  suggestive  little  book  which  teach¬ 
ers  will  find  exceedingly  helpful.  It  will  be  sent  for  25c.  by  March  Bros.,  Publish¬ 
ers,  Lebanon,  O. 

The  Children’s  Third  reader  is  the  last  in  the  Cyr’s  Children’s  Headers 
Series.  It  is  arranged  on  an  excellent  plan.  Its  primary  aim  is  education  by 
means  of  good  literature.  The  study  of  the  poets  is  continued  by  choice  biograph¬ 
ical  stories  from  the  lives  of  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Bryant,  while  a  standard  poem 
from  each  accompanies  the  chapter.  Appropriate  nature-study  readings  are  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  book.  'I'he  type  is  large  and  clear  and  the  binding  service¬ 
able.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  70c. 

A  little  book  to  tempt  one  to  read  is  Fragments  from  Ff.nelon,  concerning 
education.  It  is  to  the  book  lover  what  a  choice  food  delicacy  is  to  the  epicure, — 
it  stimulates  the  appetite  while  it  tickles  the  fancy.  Yet,  withal,  here  is  solid  foo<l 
for  thought  and  reflection.  New  York  :  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co., 50c. 

In  the  Students’  Series  of  English  Classics  the  latest  volumes  are  Shakespeare’s 
As  You  Like  It,  and  Lowell’s  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  The  books  of  this  series 
are  well  known  for  the  eminent  scholarship  of  their  authors  and  for  the  fulness  of 
the  notes  and  explanations  which  make  the  study  of  the  best  examples  of  literature 
easy  and  attractive.  'I'he  series  now  includes  some  thirty-five  subjects  and  most  of 
them  are  those  required  for  admission  to  college.  We  congratulate  the  publishers 
on  the  success  of  this  splendid  set  of  text-books.  Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  San¬ 
born. 
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Ka8y  1*r<)I!i.kms  in  the  rKiNcii-LEs  oE  ARITHMETIC.  By  Elizabeth  T.  Mills. 
This  book  is  intended  to  furnish  teachers  of  arithmetic  with  a  complete,  graded, 
carefully  prepared  .set  of  practical  problems  which  shall  make  a  dry  study  interest¬ 
ing.  The  series  of  examples  has  been  used  by  the  author  in  her  own  clas.s-room 
with  remarkably  encouraging  results.  The  range  of  subjects  is  most  comprehen¬ 
sive,  beginning  with  notation  and  numeration  and  ending  with  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progression  and  the  consideration  of  stocks.  As  an  adjunct  to  the 
teacher’s  equipment  this  book  will  be  most  useful.  Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company. 

The  Boy  Soi.diers  ok  1812  is  a  book  to  stir  the  heart  of  every  live  boy.  In  this 
thoroughly  readable  book  the  author  of  “’I'he  Search  for  Andrew  Field,”  Everett 
T.  Tomlinson,  mixes  fact  and  fiction  of  those  bloody  times  on  the  New  York  and 
Canadian  frontier.  The  young  heroes  who  fight  bravely  and  have  many  thrilling 
adventures  are  Andrew'  ami  David  Field  and  Elijah  anti  Henry  Spicer.  Boston  : 
lA*e  &  Shepard.  Price,  $1.50. 

M(*ssrs.  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn  i.ssue  February  first  a  Greek  And  Koman 
Mytholoc.y,  by  Prof.  Karl  P.  Harrington,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr. 
Herbert  C.  Tolman,  V^anderbilt  University;  also  about  March  first,  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  TO  American  Literature,  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College, 
author  of  the  popular  “  Introduction  to  Engli.sh  Literature.” 

The  Coi.oniai.  Parson  ok  New  Engi.and  is  a  very  enjoyable  little  book,  by  Rev. 
Frank  S.  Child.  We  have  read  it  through  carefully  with  great  pleasure.  The  field 
it  covers  is  of  surpassing  interest.  A  large  number  of  the  foremost  men  of  our 
country  to-<iay  are  proud  to  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  one  of  these  strong,  ear¬ 
nest,  faithful,  independent  parsons  of  colonial  times.  Mr.  Child  is  a  painstaking 
student  and  has  faithfully  searched  the  records  for  fresh  material,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  garnered  into  this  choice  book.  The  boyhood,  the  family  life  and  the 
public  career  of  many  of  the  early  ministers  is  here  depicted.  They  were  men 
inured  to  toil  and  hardship.  They  w’ere  brave,  fearless  workers.  They  were  dili¬ 
gent  students  e.specially  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
state.  They  looked  to  the  material,  physical  and  intellectual  as  well  as  spi.itual 
welfare  of  their  flocks.  The  early  parson  deserves  this  loving,  loyal  tribute.  New 
York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock  was  instructor  in  physiology  and  hygiene  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Teachers’  meetings  of  1804-5  and  has  put  into  pamphlet  form  the  syllabi  used 
by  her  at  those  meetings.  The  fiist  is  Outlines  kor  lessons  on  the  Human 
Body  in  Primary  Grades,  the  second.  Suggestions  for  Class  and  Exferi- 
MENTAL  Work  in  Physiology.  The  pamphlets  are  designed  mainly  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  Mas.sachusetts  and  are  full  of  suggestive  and  helpful  thoughts.  The  outlines 
are  in  a  high  degree  practical  and  can  be  used  by  every  teacher.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hal¬ 
lock  :  Southold,  N.  Y. 

Plane  Geometry,  by  George  D.  Pettee,  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  is  a  practical,  up-to-date  text-book  with  several  new  features 
and  many  suggestive  ideas.  The  demonstrations  are  w'ritten  in  a  most  condensed 
form,  which  fact  will  be  appreciated  by  teachers  and  students  alike.  A  valuable 
feature  is  the  va.st  number  of  original  exercises,  five  hundred  in  all.  Metric  and 
logarithmic  problems  are  also  given.  It  is  a  book  that  merits  examination  by  all 
high  school  teachers.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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The  Phonetic  Heaher,  by  Charles  W.  Deane,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  designed  to  help  the  little  folks  in  their  first  efforts  at  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  and  is  a  satisfactory  book  in  many  ways,  provided  it  does  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  who  are  advocates  of  the  “sentence  method.”  'I'he  author 
believes  that  “  a  knowledge  of  the  phonic  elements  and  the  power  of  letters  in  cer¬ 
tain  relations  is  neces.sary  to  the  independent  accpiisition  of  a  new  word,”  and 
that  “  it  is  just  as  well  to  tell  the  child  that  c-o-w  is  the  word  cow,  as  to  .suggest  it 
by  a  picture  or  image  of  the  animal.”  His  book  is  constructed  after  this  notion. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  its  stories  are  interesting  and  from  good  literature.  New 
York  :  The  Morse  Comiiany. 

An  Oi  tline  ok  Methoo  in  Histouv,  by  Ellwood  \V.  Kemp,  professor  of  history 
in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  is  a  scholarly  and  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  history.  The  author  has  been  a  practical  tt‘acher 
for  years  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors  are  found  in  his  book.  It  is  a  book  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  will  inspire  them  to  a  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  historical  study  and  lead 
them  to  employ  better  methods  in  teaching  it.  'I'he  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  part  treating  of  the  general  theory  of  historj',  its  nature  and  forms,  .and  the 
relation  of  geography  to  the  movement  in  history  ;  the  second  part  is  given  to  a 
broad  treatment  of  hisUiry  in  the  grades,  with  full  directions  and  mcxlel  lessons  for 
every  grade.  It  is  a  book  that  every  teacher  of  history  will  rind  invaluable  in  his 
work.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. :  The  Inland  Publishing  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  series  of  articles  in  Scribner’s  Magazine,  on  “  Great  Businesses,”  Is  awakening 
much  attention  and  Imparting  not  a  little  Information  of  an  interesting  nature  to  the  public. 
The  second  paper  of  the  series  is  about  A  Great  Hotel,”  and  shows  the  intricate  workings 

of  till'  complicated  modern  institution. - In  AfeC/ure's  Afa^/«ci«e  for  February,  Mr.  H- J. 

W.  Dam  has  a  readable  article  ou '*  The  Making  of  tlie  Bible.”  Much  information  that  has 
hitherto  been  tlie  almost  exclusive  possession  of  scholars  is  here  put  witliin  easy  reach  of  the 

public.  Tlie  article  is  lully  Illustrated. - We  note  In  Harper’s  Magazine  for  February  very 

full  papers  on  the  great  Coronation  at  Moscow,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  distinguished 

representative  of  modern  journalism.  The  Illustrations  are  particularly  line. - Harper's 

Weekly  for  .Ian.  30lli.,  contains  an  elaborately  Illustrated  article  on  New  York’s  new  plan  for 

rapid  transit. - The  Bazar  for  the  same  date  has  two  educational  aiticles,  Elizabeth  Cynthia 

Barney’s  Co-Education  at  the  University  College,  London,  and  Miss  Metcalf’s  Exercises  for 

Women. - Harper's  Round  Table  is  always  laden  with  things  of  interest  to  tlie  younger 

readers. - A  second  paper  on  social  science  appears  in  the  February  number  of  the  Catho¬ 

lic  World,  in  Dwellings  for  the  Poor  and  their  Morality,  by  Rev.  George  McDermot,  C.  S.  P. 

- In  Mr.  Charles  D.  Lanier’s  sketch  of  Kipling  in  the  February  Review  of  Reviews  we  have 

one  of  the  most  dlscriininating  and  kindly  critiques  of  this  celebrated  writer  that  we  have 

seen.  It  is  appreciative  without  being  fulsome. - South  Florida  since  the  Freeze,  by  R.  G. 

Robinson,  in  Lippincott's  Magazine,  is  a  fair-minded  and  Instructive  article. - When  Kos¬ 

suth  Rode  up  Broadway,  is  the  unique  title  of  a  leading  article  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

for  February. - President  Gilman,  of  .Johns  Hopkins  University  gives  an  exhaustive  review 

of  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  wisely  bestowed  and  princely  benefactions  of  the  age,  in  an 
article  entitled  The  Peabody  Education  Fund,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the  current  month. 
Professor  Gililersleeve  writes  interestingly  in  the  same  number  on  My  Sixty  Days  in  Greece» 

and  President  Eliot  has  a  tboughtful  study  of  our  Liquor  Law’s. - The  writer  of  Tendencies 

in  Athletics  for  Women,  viz.,  Sophia  Richardson,  iu  Appletons'  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
claims  that  earnestly  played  games  are  much  to  be  preterred  to  gymnastic  exercises  as  a 

means  of  refreshing  the  body  and  invigorating  the  mind  of  college  gir  s. - Senator  David 

B.  Hill  contributes  to  The  Forum  an  able  paper  on  The  Future  of  the  Democratic  Party. - 

The  Irontlsplece  of  The  Kindergarten  Magazine  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper  of  San  Francisco.  A  sketch  of  her  life  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth  accompanies  tlie 
picture. 


